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SIGNIFICANCE  OF 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCES 

FOREWORD 

By  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.  LL.D., 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

IMPORTANT  as  arc  the  topics  on  the  program  of  the  forthcoming 
Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  the  conference,  viewed  as 
an  international  assembly,  possesses  a  significance  even  deeper  than 
the  questions  included  in  the  program.  This  will  he  the  fourth 
commercial  conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American 
I’nion.  F)ach  of  these  conferences  has  contributed  its  share  toward 
the  development  of  closer  commercial  ties  between  the  Republics  of 
America.  The  coming  together  of  delegates  from  every  section  of  the 
continent  marks  a  step  forward  in  the  great  movement  for  closer 
inter-American  cooperation  which  is  of  such  importance  to  the 
present  as  well  as  to  the  future  of  the  American  Republics. 

The  outstanding  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  three  conferences  is 
the  deep  interest  which  each  of  the  Republics  of  America  possesses 
in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  all.  With  each  succeeding  con¬ 
ference  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  each  of  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemis])here  can  best  serve  its  own  interest  by  further¬ 
ing  the  prosperity  of  the  sister  nations.  The  commercial  conferences 
are  contributing  their  share  toward  developing  that  atmosphere  of 
international  good  will  which  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  of  America  to  world  progress. 
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The  Pan  American' Union  extends  a  warm  welcome  to  each  and 
every  delegate  and  combines  therewith  the  assurance  that  every 
facility  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  at  their  disposal.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  (lovernments  and  of  the  commercial  associations  of 
the  Kepiihlics  of  America  have  come  to  Washington  at  a  time  when 
their  respectiv'e  countries  are  passing  through  a  period  of  severe 
economic  depression.  It  is  in  times  such  as  these  that  international 
cooperation  can  contribute  most  toward  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


By  Wallace  McClure,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Chief,  Treaty  Division,  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States 

There  are  twenty-one  republics  in  the  Americas  and,  in  addition, 
there  is  a  meinher  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  which 
makes  its  own  treaties  and  carries  on  its  own  international  policy  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  other  independent  countries.  Their  process 
of  commercial  treaty  makint?  commenced  in  1778  when  the  United 
States  entered  into  its  first  treaty  with  France.  Beginning  with  the 
independence  of  almost  all  of  Latin  America  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  number  of  countries,  and  consequently  of  treaties,  though 
smaller  than  contemporaneously  among  European  states,  has  never¬ 
theless  been  large ;  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  World 
War  there  has  been  something  of  a  renaissance  in  treaty  making, 
especially  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  task  of  discussing 
the  development  of  commercial  treaties  in  the  Americas  is  evidently 
one  of  complexity  and  magnitude.  Its  treatment  within  the  hounds 
of  a  brief  paper  must  he  concise  and  general. 

In  the  paragraphs  which  follow  no  effort  will  he  made  to  consider 
the  colonial  territories,  of  which  a  number  remain  in  the  Caribbean 
area,  or  the  dependencies  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  Western  World  will  be  taken  up  country  by  country 
for  brief  statements  calculated  to  give  impressionistic  pictures  of  the 
development  and  essential  characteristics  of  each.  Thereafter,  before 
undertaking  to  summarize  and  to  suggest  conclusions,  mention  will  be 
made  of  the  commercial  policies  indicated  by  the  resolutions  and  con¬ 
ventions  of  international  conferences  of  American  nations,  and  of 
the  participation  of  the  American  states  in  the  formulation  of  world 
commercial  policy  as  expressed  in  the  multilateral  conventions  that 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  contribute  im¬ 
portantly  to  international  economic  relations  and  have  been  greatly 
expanded  during  recent  years  under  the  leadership  of  the  I^eague  of 
Nations. 

Individual  National  Commercial  Policies 

Bipartite  commercial  treaties,  as  they  exist,  and  have  long  e.xisted 
among  the  countries  of  the  world,  deal  with  many  varieties  of  subject 
matter  by  no  means  exclusively  commercial,  are  of  greatly  differing 
length,  and  are  expressed  in  language  the  form  of  which,  while  often 
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obviously  copied  from  earlier  treaties,  also  presents  wide  variations. 
It  remains  true,  however,  that  among:  the  essentially  commercial 
articles  of  treaties  two  subjects  are  of  importance  sufficiently  greater 
than  the  others  to  justify  exclusive  emphasis  in  the  discussion  of  com¬ 
mercial  treaties.  They  are  the  customs  treatment  of  the  goods  of 
merchants  of  one  countrj"  when  imported  into  others  or  exported  from 
others,  and  the  treatment  accorded  in  national  ports  to  the  merchant 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  other  countries.  The  treatment  promised  by 
treaties  is  regularly  that  of  the  most-favored  nation  in  the  former  case 
and  of  nationals  in  the  latter,  though  national  treatment  is  sometimes 
denied  to  shipping  and  most-favored-nation  treatment  substituted. 

Such  contrasts  as  exist  are  naturally  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
which  seek  to  describe  countries  individually;  but  differences  must 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  high  degree  of  underlying  similarity 
which  characterizes  in  most  cases  their  commercial  treaty  develop¬ 
ment  and  policy.' 

ARGENTINA 

The  centenarj*  of  the  first  Argentine  commercial  treaty,  that  of 
February  2,  1825,  with  Great  Britain,  was  celebrated  at  Buenos  Aires 
six  years  ago.  According  to  its  preamble,  “extensive  commercial 
intercourse”  had  for  a  series  of  years  been  established  “between  the 
Dominions  of  His  Britannick  Majesty,  and  the  Territories  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Kio  de  la  Plata.” ^  Standard  provisions  for  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  in  respect  of  commerce  and  for  national 
treatment  of  shipping  are  the  features  of  this  opening  chapter  in 
Ihe  development  of  the  commercial  treaty  system  of  Argentina.  It 
has  been  a  rule,  the  Argentine  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  stated 
officially  in  1871,  “in  the  Treaties  which  the  Repvddic  has  hitherto 
concluded,  not  to  grant  favours  to  one  nation  which  she  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  grant  to  all  the  rest.”* 

In  the  British  treaty  there  is  no  stated  condition,  but  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  in  the  treaties  of  Argentina  has  been,  as  a  rule, 
conditional;  that  is,  it  has  permitted  either  party  to  a  treaty  con¬ 
taining  it  to  accord  special  treatment  to  a  third  party  in  return  for 

I  The  time  and  sources  available  for  the  preparation  of  this  artielc  did  not  |H‘rinit  of  either  the  thorough¬ 
ness  or  detailed  accuracy  d«-sirable  for  such  a  presentation.  This  s*“Ction  is  basts!  primarily  uiHtn  the  treaties 
publishetl  in  Britith  and  Foreign  Hate  Fapert  and  Is  intendisl  to  present  a  suggestive  rather  than  an  autliori- 
tative  sketch.  The  lio[>c  may  Ite  expresse<i  that  the  es.sentiaLs  of  the  several  national  ctmimercial  (tolicies 
have  not  been  mis(s>nc(dve<l.  In  ftxUnote  references  the  following  ahhn'viations  are  used: 

BFSP— British  and  Foreign  State  l’a|H-rs 
I.N'TS  — Ix-ague  of  .Nations  Treaty  .Series 
L'STS— United  States  Treaty  .Series 

US  Treaties— Treaties,  t'onventions,  International  .Vets,  l’rot<KS)Ls  and  .Vgris'ments  Ix-twwn  the 
United  StaUts  and  Other  I’owers,  3  volumes,  I778-l«23;  Senate  Dwuments  No.  357,  filst 
Congress,  2d  session,  and  No.  34S,  67th  Congress,  4tb  session. 

CR— Commerce  Reports  (U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce) 

>  12  BFSl’  29. 

*  Kxcliange  of  notes  with  Italy,  63  BFSP  1088  (1069). 
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reciprocal  favors  without  incurring  the  obligation  of  extending  such 
treatment  to  the  other.  Argentina  has,  accordingly,  been  free  to  enter 
into  special  reciprocity  arrangements  and  such  arrangements  have 
occasionally  been  signed  with  bordering  states.  The  policy  of  extend¬ 
ing  them  further  afield  was  interestingly  expressed  in  a  bill  which 
passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1911,  authorizing  the  Executive 
to  reduce  or  entirely  suppress  duties  on  petroleum,  lumber,  and 
machinerj^  imported  from  the  United  States,  if  the  United  States 
would  enter  into  a  reciprocity  agreement.^  In  1929  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain  resulted  in  a  decree  reducing  Argentine  duties  on 
British  rayon  and  certain  similar  textiles,  in  view  of  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  Argentine  meat  and  cereals  into  that  country.^  Great  Britain, 
of  course,  had  long  admitted  meat  and  cereals  free  of  duty,  regardless 
of  country  of  origin;  and  Argentina  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
pressed  to  accord  the  lower  duties  to  similar  textiles  from  most- 
favored  nations.  Though  the  decree  was  not  brought  into  opera¬ 
tion,  this  arrangement  may  perhaps  be  cited  as  an  example  of  special 
bargaining  within  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  principle. 

Argentine  policy  has  necessarily  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Plate  and  its  aflluents,  and  the  transconti¬ 
nental  transit  traffic  over  the  Andes.  Liberal  treaty  provisions  on 
these  subjects  have  been  entered  into  not  only  with  bordering  states, 
but  with  North  American  and  European  countries.®  That  “the  free¬ 
dom  of  rivers”  was  “one  of  the  bases  of  public  right  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation”  was  asserted  in  1857,  as  a  mild  protest  against  the 
river  tolls  levied  by  Gennan  states.^ 

The  years  following  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
especially  productive  in  Argentine  treaty  development,  including 
agreements  with  South  American  states,  the  Lmited  States,  and  im¬ 
portant  European  commercial  countries  such  as  France,  Italy  and  the 
German  Zollverein.  Notwithstanding  much  controversy,  the  com¬ 
mercial  policy  of  Ai^entina  remains  in  general  harmony  with  the 
principle  of  equality  of  treatment. 

BOLIVIA 

The  commercial  treaties  of  Bolivia  reflect  the  problem  of  access  to 
the  sea,  and  the  use  of  ports  such  as  Arica,  under  the  control  of  Chile 
or  Peru;  accordingly,  the  subject  of  transit  is  of  unusual  importance. 
Relations  with  Chile  and  Peru  have  varied  considerably;  some  of  the 

*  The  Haudard  (liuenus  Aires),  June  29,  1911. 

>  International  Conciliation  (New  York),  No.  271,  pp.  432A33,  eiting  Kerieir  <4  tl>e  Hirer  Plate  (Buenos 
Aires),  Nov.  22.  1929,  p.  13. 

‘  E.  g.,  Paraguay,  «  HFSP  1305;  Chile,  49  BFSP  1200;  U.  S  ,  1  U.  S.  Treaties  18;  France.  44  BFSP  1071 
I  ■  .''eparate  .\rtielo  of  treaty  with  the  Zoilverein,  47  BFSP  1277  (1282).  Translation. 
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treaties  provide  for  substantial  free  trade  and  free  transit.®  Matters 
even  of  minute  detail  appear,  as  that  “respectable  and  wealthy 
persons”  travelling  from  one  country  to  the  other  should  pay  two 
dollars  as  passport  dues;  that  muleteers,  mechanics,  and  “other 
persons  of  the  working  class”  should  pay  only  two  reals,  and  that 
certain  “indigenous  natives”  should  he  exempt  from  passport  dues.® 

Bolivia’s  treaties  with  more  distant  countries,  European,  Asiatic 
and  North  American  have  as  a  rule  been  based  upon  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  '®  and  the  early  treaties  frequently  contain  provisions 
for  national  treatment  of  shipping.  The  right  reserved  to  enter  into 
reciprocity  treaties  has  occasionally  been  utilized,  as  in  a  treaty 
signed  in  1834  with  France,  which  limited  Bolivian  duties  on  French 
wines  and  spirits,  at  the  same  time  providing  that  the  duties  on  woven 
and  manufactured  silk  goods  should  he  “one-half  less”  than  those 
“proceeding  from  China,”"  and  limited  French  duties  on  “quinine, 
hark,  cocoa,  copper  and  tin.” 

On  the  other  hand,  most-favored-nation  treatment  operative 
“immediately  and  unconditionally”’®  has  also  been  agreed  to,  but 
with  a  reservation  as  to  “conterminous States,”  expressiveof  a  Bolivian 
policy  which  has  elsewhere  been  extended  to  include  “  any  American 
nations  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.” Other  exceptions 
to  the  most-favored-nation  obligation  sometimes  occur,  for  instance, 
“rights  or  privileges  arising  from  plurilateral  agreements  of  a  general 
nature,”  as  suggested  by  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  League 
of  Nations.'®  / 

BRAZIL 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  in  one  of  the  earliest  treaties 
entered  into  by  Brazil,  the  two  parties  expressed  their  intention  “de 
donner  toute  la  liberte  possible  au  commerce,  par  I’adoption  d’un 
systeme  de  parfaite  reciprocite,  base  sur  des  principes  equitables.”'® 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  later  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  was  to 
struggle  over  the  meaning  of  the  word  “equitable”  and  it  was  to  be 
written  into  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  instead  of  the 

•  See.  e.  K-.  treaties  with  Chile  siKDe<l  May  30,  IHIU,  K2  BFSP  862;  Oct.  20,  1901,  IW  BFSP  763;  Aug.  6, 
1912,  106  BFSP  899. 

*  Treaty  signe<l  Nov.  3,  1847,  with  Peru,  Articles  21-23,  36  BFSP  1137.  Translation. 

>'  .\  large  pru|>ortion  of  the  inost-favore<i-nalion  clau.ses  are  expressly  conclitional,  e.  g.,  treaty  of  .\pril  13, 
1914,  with  Japan,  .\rticle  XI,  109  BFSP  872,  which,  however,  operates  “except  as  otherwi.s**  expressly 
provided  in  this  Treaty”. 

>'  Article  XI,  23  BFSP  165.  Translation.  Cf  Article  VII  of  C.  S.-French  Treaty  of  July  4,  1831,  1 
US  Treaties  .523.  See  also  treaty  of  Aug.  17,  1860,  with  Belgium,  .\rtick“  XIX,  52  BFSP  491. 

>*  Treaty  of  .Aug.  1,  1911,  with  Great  Britain,  Articles  V  and  XIV,  104  BFSP  132. 

“  Treaty  of  .May  10,  1879,  with  Portugal.Artiele  .XXVH,  70  BFSP  8.58.  Translation. 

>*  Treaty  sign<>d  .May  30,  1929,  with  The  Netherlands,  .Article  X  (h),  Stnaluhlad  ran  irl  Koninkrijk  drr 
Srdtrlandrn,  No.  324,  p.  13.  Translation. 

o  League  of  iVofions  Official  Journal,  July,  1929,  pp.  1228-1229. 

>♦  .Additional  article  signcsl  .April  18,  1828,  treaty  of  July  9,  1827,  with  Prus.sia,  16  BFSP  1201  (1205). 
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more  definite  word  “efialite,”  the  basis  of  the  inost-favored-nation 
clause.'' 

The  commercial  treaties  of  Brazil,  while  normally  containing  the 
most-favored-nation  clause,  have  rarely  omitted  the  words  of  condi¬ 
tion  which  convert  it  from  an  instrument  of  assured  equality  into  one 
of  permitted  inequality.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  policy  of  Brazil  to  enter  into  special  bargains.  Relations  with 
l^ortugal  were  for  a  long  time  regularly  excepted  from  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause;  an  early  treaty,  providing  reciprocally  for  pay¬ 
ment  on  Portuguese  goods  of  “one-third  less  as  import  duties  than  is 
actually  paid,  or  may  be  paid,  by  the  most  favoured  Nation,”  was, 
however,  rejected  by  the  Brazilian  Senate.** 

In  early  treaties  with  (Jreat  Britain*®  and  other  countries,  more¬ 
over,  the  import  duties  of  Brazil  were  in  general  limited  to  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem,*'®  and,  in  an  arrangement  with  France,  certain 
favors  were  granted  in  return  for  the  suppression  of  the  French  tariff 
distinction  between  long  and  short  staple  cotton  and  the  surtax  upon 
goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels.***  In  1924  a  reciprocity  arrange¬ 
ment  was  entered  into  with  Spain,  according  Brazilian  minimum 
tariff  rates  in  return  for  Spanish  second  column  rates.*^  In  recent 
times  Brazil’s  concern  for  the  exportation  of  coffee  has  led  to  agree¬ 
ments  which,  in  general,  have  provided  free  importation  or  reduced 
rates  for  its  premier  product,  in  return  for  tariff  guaranties  or  favors.^ 

With  most  of  its  numerous  contiguous  neighbors,  Brazil  has  entered 
into  special  agreements  for  promoting  river  and  overland  commercial 
intercourse.  Arrangements  with  Colombia***  and  Peru  have  not  only 
limited  or  suppressed  various  duties  or  charges  but  have  provided  for 
the  subvention  of  Amazon  river  vessels.  One  of  the  treaties  with 
Peru  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  navigation  dues  into  a  single 
tonnage  tax,  “as  recommended  by  the  Washington  Congress.”**® 
What  may  he  thought  of  as  aggrandized  border  traffic  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  special  arrangements  with  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  for  the 
free  or  favored  interchange  of  products,  particularly  cattle,  between 
those  two  countries  respectively  and  the  Brazilian  provinces  of  Matto 
(Irosso  and  Rio  (Jrande  do  Sul.**® 

'■  Covi-nant  of  the  lA‘axue  of  Nations,  Article  23  (c). 

'*  Treaty  siKned  May  1»,  lH3fi.  Article  X,  2.'i  BKSP  626.  Translation.  It  was  stipulatinl  that  the  goods 
ninst  Ih‘  im|H>rte<l  directly  on  llrar.ilian  or  Portiigm'se  vt-ssels  for  tstnsiiinption  in  Brazil. 

'*  Treaty  of  Aug.  17,  1H27.  Article  .Xl.X.  14  BFSI*  lOOK. 

>"  ."H-e  also  treaty  signed  with  l.iilHs-k,  Bremen,  and  llamhurg,  Nov.  17,  1627,  .\rticle  VI,  14  BFSI’  715. 

>1  13  BFSI’  611.5.  ArticU>  XVI. 

»  CK.  1U24.  Vol.  2,  p.  M.  192.5.  Vol.  I.  p.  340;  1026.  Vol.  1,  p.  100. 

«  e.  g..  Frame.  June  26.30.  IMOO.  07  BFSP  660;  Italy,  July  .5,  IHOO.  100  BFSI’  607;  also  li.  S..  Apr.  16, 
llttM,  r.  S.  Turin  Commission.  Redprocilp  and  Commfreiat  Trratief  (1910),  p.  266. 

«  See  treaty  of  Aug.  21,  1906,  101  BFSP  941. 

“  Treaty  of  Octola'r  10,  1691,  .Vrticle  XXXIV,  S3  BFSP  1266.  Translation.  See  infra,  |>aragra|>hs  on 
International  Conferenies  of  .Vmerican  States. 

Treaty  of  Jan.  18.  1872,  with  Paraguay,  Article  XV,  63  BFSP  236;  treaty  of  Sept.  4,  1857,  with  I'ruguay , 
Articles  II,  III,  IV,  49  BFSP  1215. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  1923,  a  modus  vivendi  was  entered  into  with 
the  United  States  for  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment, 
and  the  only  preferences  then  existing  in  the  Brazilian  tariff,  namely 
those  on  fresh  fruits  from  Argentina,  were  extended  to  similar  products 
when  imported  from  the  United  States.^' 

CANADA 

During  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  old  regime 
of  imperial  exclusiveness  and  intra-imperial  preferences  was  swept  out 
of  the  fiscal  and  economic  system  of  the  British  Empire.^*  The  British 
North  American  colonies,  among  them  those  provinces  which  were 
shortly  to  become  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  were  thus  deprived  of  the 
special  economic  advantages  which  thej*  had  enjoyed  in  the  imperial 
markets.  Canadian  commercial  policy  has  from  the  beginning  been 
influenced  chiefly  by  the  results  of  these  events  and  has  been  character¬ 
ized  by  two  main  efforts. 

The  first  of  these  movements  to  hear  fruit  was  intended  to  retrieve 
the  situation  by  means  of  closer  economic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  After  prolonged  negotiations,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  the 
two  countries  in  1854  which  provided  for  mutual  free  trade  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  enumeration  of  natural  products.  Certain  other  provisions 
relating  to  fisheries  and  to  the  use  of  Canadian  canals  and  rivers  com¬ 
pleted  the  reciprocity  arrangement.”  It  was  intended  on  both  sides 
to  be  for  the  respective  countries  only,  and  the  tariff  concessions  were 
not  generalized  to  other  countries.  ' 

Shortly  after  the  required  period  of  ten  years  had  elapsed,  the  treaty 
was  terminated  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States.  The  ensuing 
twenty  years  witnessed  several  efforts  on  the  part  of  Canada  to  obtain 
a  new  treaty  and  a  revival  of  the  question  found  favor  with  the  United 
States  in  1911.*®  This  time,  however,  the  reciprocity  movement  was 
defeated  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  for  noneconomic  reasons. 

The  failure  of  special  arrangements  with  the  United  States  led  the 
Canadian  Government  in  1897  to  enact  a  tariff  law  designed  to  be  the 
basis  for  favorable  arrangements  with  other  countries  and  which  freely 
granted  a  twelve  and  one-half  per  centum  tariff  preferential  to  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.®*  Canada  was  subject  to  the  obligations 
of  British  treaties  with  Germany  and  Belgium  which  were  found  to 
include  preferences  granted  to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to  non-British 
countries.  Most-favored-nation  clauses  in  other  treaties,  among 
them  several  with  South  American  states,  required  the  extension  of 

”  USTS,  No.  «72. 

The  paraKraphs  on  Canada  are  ba.s<'d  larirely  u|Min  C.  S.  Tarill  Coniniissinn,  Urciproeilgand  Vommercial 
Treatitt  (lUiy),  pp.  63,  et  teq.,  363,  et  teq. 

»  I  US  Treaties,  666 

»•  See  .\ct  of  July  26,  Ittll,  37  U.  S.  SialtUtt  at  Largt,  p.  4. 

*>  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Colonial  Tariff  Policiet  (lU22j,  pp.  659,  el  aeq. 
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these  concessions.  The  two  treaties  were  denounced  by  the  British 
Government  at  the  instance  of  Canada,  and  thereafter  the  British 
preferential  was  increased  until  it  amounted  on  the  average  to  one- 
third  of  the  general  tariff  rates. 

In  1907  Canada  instituted  a  third,  or  intermediate,  tariff,  designed 
for  bargaining  with  non-British  countries.  Thus  in  1925  a  modus 
vivendi  was  entered  into  with  Spain  in  which  Canada  extended  “the 
benefits  of  the  intermediate  tariff”  to  Spanish  goods  “when  conveyed 
without  transshipment  from  a  port  of  Spain  or  from  a  port  of  a  country 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  preferential  or  intermediate  tariff”  to  a 
Canadian  sea  or  river  port.^^  In  return  Spain  promised  the  favorable 
second-column  rates  of  its  tariff.  Other  Canadian  treaties  of  the  last 
decade  have  accorded  most-favored-nation  treatment,*®  which  has 
meant  in  large  measure  the  same  thing,  though  there  are  some  con¬ 
ventional  duties  lower  than  the  intermediate  schedule  of  the  statute.*^ 

A  number  of  special  agreements  have  been  entered  into  with  other 
British  countries.**  Between  Canada,  however,  and  the  country 
with  which  its  commercial  relations  are  closest,  namely  the  United 
States,  there  are  no  commercial  treaty  provisions  and  no  favors  in 
force. 

CHILE 

The  commercial  policy  of  Chile,  as  recorded  in  the  treaties  it  has 
signed,  distinguishes  rather  markedly  between  neighboring  American 
countries  and  countries  of  the  more  distant  world;*®  but  the  distinc¬ 
tion  has  been  more  sentimental  than  real.*^  In  the  treaty  signed  in 
1829  with  Argentina  (United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata),** 
however,  provision  was  made  for  the  free  admission  of  the  produce 
and  industry  of  each  countrx'  into  the  other  by  overland  routes,  with 
only  most-favored-nation  treatment  for  commerce  transported  by  sea. 
Moreover,  preference  was  to  be  accorded  even  to  products  of  third 
countries  imported  by  land  from  one  of  the  two  countries  into  the 
other.  Relations  with  Bolivia  **  and  Peru  “  have  also  been  character¬ 
ized  bj’  special  treatment  including  not  only  the  customs  but  shipping 
dues  and  transit  requirements.  Thus  a  treaty  signed  in  1835  with 
Peru  provided  that  the  produce  interchanged  in  Chilean  or  Peruvian 

“  43  LN'TS  333.  Soe  also  convention  of  1907  with  France.  101  BFSP  704,  103  BFSP  476. 

“  E.  g.,  with  The  Xrthcrlanils.  39  LN'TS  45. 

”  See  Convention  of  Dt*c.  15,  1922,  with  France,  especially  .\rticles  X  and  XI,  pamphlet  ofhcially  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Canadian  Oovemment,  1922. 

“Kg,  the  new  trade  agnvment  with  .Viistralia  signe<l  at  Canberra,  July  8,  1931,  Board  of  Tradt  Journai 
(Uindon),  July  30,  19:11,  p.  i:in.  The  agrt>ement  is  subject  to  parliamentary  approval  in  both  countries. 

“  E.  g.,  treaty  of  July  12.  1H»8.  with  Italy,  101  BFSP  923. 

“  Except  in  the  ease  of  bordering  eoiintrii^,  the  rights  reserved  for  dealing  with  Latin  .\merica  appear 
not  to  have  lieen  exercised . 

”  Articles  X,  XI,  XII,  14  BFSP  !I68. 

«  See  tri-aties  of  May  30,  IdW.  Articles  VTI,  IX,  82  BFSP  862;  .May  18,  1895,  Article  VI,  88  BFSP  757; 
Oct.  20,  1904.  ProUK-ol,  96  BFSP  763,  769. 

“  See  treaty  of  Jan.  20,  1835,  especially  -Article  XXV,  23  BFSP  742 
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vessels  should  bear  only  half  the  import  duties  charged  to  the  other¬ 
wise  most-favored  nation,  with  the  exception  of  “either  of  the  new 
States  formed  within  the  territorial  limits  recognized  by  Old  Spanish 
America  at  the  close  of  the  year  1809.”  ** 

In  its  numerous  treaties  with  European  and  its  several  treaties  with 
North  American  and  Asiatic  countries,  Chile  has  normally  provided 
for  conditional  most-favored-nation  treatment  of  commerce ;  in  respect 
of  shipping,  the  normal  provision  has  been  for  reciprocal  national 
treatment.  The  treaty  of  1831  with  Mexico  excepted  from  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  the  treatment  which  Chile  might  accord  to  any 
other  Spanish-speaking  country  with  which  it  formed  a  single  nation 
prior  to  1810.^^  The  statement  of  exceptions  from  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  has  varied  considerably.  In  the  treaty  of  1832  with  the 
United  States  **  the  reservation  was  to  Bolivia,  Central  America, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  but  elsewhere  is  extended  **  to  the  countries  of  Spanish-America 
generally,  or  to  the  even  more  extensive  “Latin  America.”  In  the 
treaty  of  1903  with  Persia  the  exception  is  stated  as  applying  to  favors 
granted  to  other  Latin  American  countries  “en  compensation  des  con¬ 
cessions  plus  ou  moins  equivalentes.” 

In  recent  years  C'hile  has  inclined  toward  agreements  according 
stated  tariff  favors  to  countries  which,  regardless  of  situation,  are 
willing  reciprocally  to  favor  C'hilean  exports.^’ 

COLOMBIA 

✓ 

The  commercial  treaties  of  Colombia  reveal  an  extensive  practice 
of  special  treatment  for  bordering  states,  but  no  such  policy  for  the 
more  distant  countries  of  Latin  America.  A  treaty  of  1870  with 
Peru  provided  that  the  natural  products  of  the  two  republics  should 
be  imported  and  sold  free  of  duty  in  the  territories  of  one  another. 
In  respect  of  manufactured  goods  there  was  included  a  conditional 
most-favored-nation  clause.  Recognizing  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
determining  what  might  constitute  a  fulfillment  of  the  condition, 
this  treaty  specified  that  most-favored-nation  treatment  should  be 
granted  subject  to  the  “same  condition,  or  to  such  an  equivalent  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  common  consent.”^®  Treaties  with  Brazil,*® 
Ecuador,**  and  Venezuela  have  provided  for  free  trade  or  other 
specially  favorable  treatment  along  land  routes  or  by  rivers. 

«  Ib.,  ArtirlMi  XIV,  XV.  and  .XXXV.  Translation. 

«  'I'TOtadoi  t  f\>nrencionfi  crlrbradan  por  la  Hrpuhlica  dr  (hilt,  \'nl.  1,  p.  22. 

.\rticle  II,  1  U.S  Treaties  171. 

**  .\dditional  Convention  of  .Sept  I.  lKt3,  .\rtiele  I,  I  I'S  Treaties  PtI. 

E.  K.,  tieaty  of  Oet.  31.  PW7,  with  Switzerland,  H9  HKSI’  .W2.  Translation. 

«  Article  V  .  IIIO  HKSI*  a27. 

.See  CR,  1927,  Vol.  1,  p.  7.Vi;  l»2a,  Vol.  2,  p.  6«». 

•’  Articles  VI,  VIII,  «0  HFSP  ,34!». 

«  Article  XVT.  Translation.  ««  101  HKSI*  «4l.  «i  «»  BKSP  1012.  «33BFSP819. 
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In  its  treaties  in  general,  Colombia  has  manifested  comparatively 
little  concern  for  the  expressly  conditional  most-favored-nation  clause, 
though  it  occasionally  appears,  as  in  the  treaties  with  the  United 
States  of  1824  and  1846  and  in  treaties  with  France  and  with 
Japan.“  A  recent  treaty  with  Sweden  contains  an  expressly  uncon¬ 
ditional  most-favored-nation  clause,  exception  being  reserved,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  “contiguous  States  with  a  view  to  facilitating  local  frontier 
trallic.” 

The  treaties  of  Colombia  sometimes  contain  no  provisions  in  regard 
to  the  national  treatment  of  shipping,  hut  leave  shipping,  like  exports 
and  imports,  to  he  regulated  by  the  most-favored-nation  clause.®^ 
Where  national  treatment  is  provided  for,  distinction  is  often  made 
between  cargoes  consisting  of  products  of  the  respective  parties  to 
the  treaty  and  goods  originating  in  or  destined  for  third  countries.®* 

COSTA  RICA 

The  commercial  treaties  of  Costa  Rica  reveal,  with  a  high  degree 
of  regularity,  a  clear-cut  policy  of  conditional  most-favored-nation 
treatment  for  commerce,  and  full  national  treatment  for  shipping. 
The  conditional  most -favored-nation  clause,  however,  occasionally 
states  that  the  words  of  condition  do  not  apply  in  case  of  provisions 
for  equality  of  treatment  inserted  elsewhere  in  the  treaty,  which 
provisions  usually  include  equality  in  the  customs  houses.®*  Some¬ 
times,  also,  the  words  of  condition  are  omitted  entirely.®®  The  na¬ 
tional  treatment  of  shipping  clauses  now  and  then  refer,  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  cargoes,  only  to  the  products  of  the  two  countries 
parties  to  the  particular  treaty.®* 

In  an  early  treaty  with  the  Hanseatic  Republics,®^  Costa  Rica 
stipulated  that  the  treatment  assured  for  its  own  commerce  should 
likewise  be  accorded  to  the  commerce  of  the  other  Central  American 
Republics  and  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  the  treatment  reserved 
for  the  commerce  of  Hamburg,  Liiheck,  and  Bremen  should  he 
accorded  to  other  (lerman  states,  provided  that  shipment  took  place 
from  a  port  of  and  under  the  Hag  of  one  or  the  other  party.  In  recent 
years,  exception  of  the  other  Central  American  Republics  has  been 
regularly  inserted  as  a  definite  reservation  upon  the  operation  of  the 
most-favored-nation  clause.*® 

“  I  us  Treaties  292.  302.  «  20  RFSP  121S.  «  101  RFSP  (Wifl. 

**  S5  LNTS  443.  Translation. 

E.  g.,  treaty  of  1H2B  with  The  Netherlaniis.  17  HFSP  so.'i. 
o  E.  g.,  treaty  of  IKW  with  (Ireat  Britain,  12  RFSP  fiOl. 

"  E.  g.,  treaty  of  .\iig.  31,  IS-Vi,  with  Relgiiim,  .\rticles  XXf,  XXX,  49  RFSP  .‘>27. 

.Sv  treaty  of  June  7,  1901,  with  Franiv,  94  RFSP  580;  refers  to  I'olonial  prcxiucls. 

*'  E.  g.,  treaty  of  Nov.  27,  1849,  with  (Jreal  Rritain,  .\rtirle  VII,  37  RFSP  20. 

"  Treaty  of  Mar.  10,  1848,  40  RFSP  1367,  incorporating  treaty  of  June  2.1,  1847,  between  Ouatemala  and 
the  Hanseatic  Republics,  ib.,  p.  1350  (.\rticle  XI). 

E.  g.,  treaty  of  1901  with  France,  op.  cU.,  .\rtiele  11. 
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In  1924  Costa  Rica  and  France  signed  an  agreement  in  which  the 
latter  proposed  to  admit  Costa  Rican  coflfee  at  the  rates  of  its  minimum 
tariff  and  the  former  proposed  certain  reductions  of  duty  upon  several 
categories  of  French  alcoholic  beverages  and  one  or  two  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  well  as  the  free  importation  of  serums  and  vaccines  from  the 
Pasteur  Institute.** 

Transcontinental  transit,  because  of  Costa  Rica’s  geographical 
position,  is  naturally  an  occasional  subject  of  stipulation  in  its 
treaties.** 

CUBA 

The  commercial  policy  of  Cuba  has  been  restricted  by  the  recip¬ 
rocity  treaty  which  became  effective  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  in  1903  and  which  contains  the  follo^\^ng  provision: 

The  rates  of  duty  herein  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
are  and  shall  continue  during  the  term  of  this  convention  preferential  in  respect 
to  all  like  imports  from  other  countries,  and,  in  return  for  said  preferential  rates 
of  duty  granted  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  concession  herein  granted  on  the  part  of  the  said  Republic  of  Cuba  to  the 
products  of  the  United  States  shall  likewise  be,  and  shall  continue,  during  the 
term  of  this  convention,  preferential  in  respect  to  all  like  imports  from  other 
countries.** 

This  exclusiveness  necessarily  makes  impossible  the  granting  by 
Cuba  of  treatment  equal  to  that  accorded  to  the  United  States  even 
though  another  countr\’  may  be  willing  to  grant  equivalent  compensa¬ 
tion.  A  most-favored-nation  treaty  would  necessarily  contain  an 
e.xception  as  to  the  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  in  a  treaty  signed  in  1903  with  Italy,*^  Cuba,  while 
acceding  to  the  promise  of  mutual  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  made  an  exception  of  “other  American  States,”  and  in  a 
treaty  with  Spain,**  effective  in  1927,  it  promised  the  same  treatment 
which  it  accords  to  any  third  nation  e.xcept  the  United  States.  This 
reservation,  though  not  e.xpressly  stated,  is  doubtless  intended  to  be 
implied  in  a  provisional  arrangement  entered  into  in  1929  with  Japan.*® 

The  commercial  policy  of  Cuba  has  naturally  been  directed  towards 
the  marketing  of  its  sugar  and  tobacco.  This  is  indicated  not  only 
by  the  reciprocity  convention  with  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
treaty  with  Spain  just  mentioned,  and  in  an  arrangement  which  was 
signed  with  France  ™  in  1929.  In  1927  Cuba  entered  into  an 

«  La  Gaceta  (San  Josf),  Mar.  26,  1924.  A  former  treaty  signed  June  7,  1901,  94  BFSP  586,  containing 
reciprocity  features,  expired  Mar.  1,  1923,— CR,  1923,  Vol.  1,  p.  828. 

E.  g.,  treaty  of  Aug.  31,  1858,  with  Belgium,  .\rticle  XX,  49  BFSP  527. 

•*  Commercial  Convention  of  Dec.  11,  1902,  .\rticle  VIII,  1  US  Treaties,  351  (355). 

«  Treaty  of  Dec.  29,  1903,  Articles  II,  XXVIII,  96  BFSP  370. 

«  Diario  de  la  Marina  (Uabana),  July  30, 1927;  CR,  1927,  Vol.  3,  p.  630.  Translation. 

The  Official  Gazette  (Tokyo),  Dec.  26,  1929.  .See,  however,  CR,  1930  Vol.  2,  p.  527. 

f  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (London),  Mar.  13, 1930,  p.  381;  CR,  1929,  Vol.  4,  p.  510. 
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arrangement  'wnth  Canada  whereby,  accompanying  certain  tariff 
guaranties  on  its  part,  its  goods  directly  imported  into  Canada  were 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Canadian  intermediate  tariff.^'  The 
chief  provisions  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  are 
maintenance  of  the  free  list  existing  in  1902  and  a  general  twenty  per 
centum  reduction  from  the  United  States  statutory  tariff;  and  reduc¬ 
tions  by  Cuba  of  twenty-five,  thirty  and  forty  per  centum  on  specified 
lists  of  products  and  twenty  per  centum  on  all  others  except  “  tobacco, 
in  any  form”. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

A  group  of  early  treaties  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
European  countries,^'*  entered  into  chiefly  during  the  years  1850-1855, 
displays  wdth  marked  regularity  the  basic  provisions  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  for  commerce  and  national  treatment  for  shipping. 
The  most-favored-nation  clause  is  sometimes  expressly  conditional 
and  at  other  times  the  words  of  condition  are  omitted. 

In  its  later  treaties,  the  most-favored-nation  clause  is  regularly 
without  words  of  condition  and  there  usually  occurs  an  exception  in 
respect  of  Haiti,”  sometimes  expressed  as  in  favor  of  “conterminous” 
or  “neighboring”  countries.'*  A  treaty  wdth  Germany  contains  an 
express  exception  in  case  of  a  customs  union.”  Occasionally  there 
appears  the  provision  that  steamships  carrying  mail,  passengers  and 
baggage,  not  engaged  in  commercial  operations,  shall  be  exempt  from 
tonnage  and  other  dues.”  The  treaty  of  1890  with  Mexico  contains 
the  following  provision: 

The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  consider  as  the  limit  of  the  territorial  juris¬ 
diction  on  their  respective  coasts  the  distance  of  20  kilom.,  counted  from  the  line 
of  lowest  tide.  Nevertheless,  this  rule  shall  onlj*  be  applied  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  custom-house  inspection,  the  observance  of  the  Custom-house  Regulations, 
and  the  prevention  of  smuggling;  but  on  no  account  shall  it  apply  to  the  other 
questions  of  international  maritime  law.’^ 

A  treaty  with  Haiti  was  signed  in  1874  providing  for  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  products  of  the  respective  countries  when  transported  in 
their  national  ships.  Ships  not  exceeding^fifty  tons  burden  were  to 
be  regarded  as  coastwise  while  exclusively  engaged  in  traffic  between 
the  two  countries.  Products  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  the  respective 

U  CR,  1927,  Vol.  4,  p.  631;  1929,  Vol.  4,  p.  761. 

E.  g..  Great  Britain  (in  respect  of  cargoes,  direct  trade  oniy;  most-favored-nation  treatment  for  indirect 
trade),  38  BFSP  8;  Sardinia,  46  BFSP  1273;  Spain,  46  BFSP  1283. 

”  Treaty  of  1883  with  Portugal,  74  BFSP  112.  Portugal  makes  exception  of  Brazil. 

n  E.  g.,  treaty  of  Jan.  30,  1856,  with  Germany,  76  BFSP  127,  (frontier  traffic);  Additional  Act,  1889,  to 
treaty  of  Oct.  18,  1886,  with  Italy,  81  BFSP  150  (160-161).  Translations.  See  also  73  BFSP  563  (566-7), 
France. 

«  Article  XXXI,  76  BFSP  127. 

See  treaty  of  Sept.  9,  1882,  with  France,  73  BFSP  563. 

n  82  BFSP  689  (694).  Translation. 

74210— 31— Bull.  10 - 2 
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countries  imported  by  the  land  frontier  were  not  to  be  subjected  to 
any  fiscal  dues.'* 

The  Dominican  Republic  was  a  party  to  special  tariff  agreements 
with  the  United  States  concluded  in  accordance  with  that  country’s 
tariff  acts  of  1890  and  1897.^*  In  1924  it  entered  into  a  modus  vivendi 
with  the  United  States  which  provided  for  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  of  commerce,  making  no  exception  with  reference 
to  Haiti.*® 

ECUADOR 

Soon  after  Ecuador’s  separate  independence,  a  treaty  was  signed 
with  Peru  providing  that  there  should  be  no  customs  duties  upon 
goods  interchanged  between  the  two  countries  on  the  land  frontier 
and  that  duties  on  goods  interchanged  by  sea  should  be  limited  to 
eight  per  centum  of  their  value,  with  the  e.xception  of  brandy  and 
sugar,  imported  into  Ecuador,  which  were  to  be  taxed  at  somewhat 
higher  rates.**  About  the  same  time  a  treaty  with  New  Granada 
tColombia)  provided  freedom  for  the  nationals  of  each  countrj" 
having  property  in  the  other,  to  convey  the  produce  thereof  across 
the  frontier  to  their  ])laces  of  residence.*- 

Ecuadorean  treaties,  however,  soon  settled  into  the  routine  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  for  commerce  and  national  treatment 
for  shipping.  In  one  of  the  early  treaties  a  temporarv’  exception 
from  the  full  obligation  of  national  treatment  is  reserved  in  favor  of 
ships  built  at  Guayaquil.**  Treaties  of  1856  and  1905  with  Colombia 
enlarged  the  provision  for  free  trade  on  the  land  frontiers.**  Import 
and  export  prohibitions  were,  with  certain  exceptions,  forbidden.** 

By  treaty  of  1861  with  Spain  *®  Ecuador  was  able  to  obtain  a  small 
abatement  in  the  duties  on  its  cacao  and  the  limitation  of  Spanish 
tariff  duties  in  general  to  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Several 
brief  treaties  with  European  powers  have  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment,  for  both  commerce  and  navigation,  as  apparently  their  principal 
objective.*^  A  treaty  of  1880  with  Great  Britain  provides  expressly 
for  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment.**  On  the  other 
hand,  a  treaty  of  1890  with  El  Salvador  inserts  a  condition  even  with 

•>  fi5  BFSP  23.V 

^  U.  S.  TarifT  ('ommission.  Reciprocity  and  Commercial  Treaiiet  (1919),  pp.  153,  216.  The  latter  did  not 
come  into  force. 

“  CSTS,  No.  700. 

«  Treaty  of  July  12,  1832,  Articles  IV,  V,  XVI,  23  BFSP  1233. 

“  Treaty  of  Dec.  8,  1832.  60  BFSP  1089. 

*  Treaty  of  June  6,  1843,  with  France,  33  BFSP  683. 

••47  BFSP  1270  (certain  exceptions);  99  BFSP  1012.  .See  also  treaty  signed  June  1,  1864,  .\rticle  III, 
63  BFSP  261. 

“  Treaty  of  July  9,  IS-W,  with  Colombia,  .\rticle  X,  47  BFSP  1270.  See  also  99  BFSP  1012  (.\rticle  X). 
Cf.,  infra,  paragraphs  on  Guatemala. 

“.M  BFSP  980. 

See  BFSP,  78:  947;  79:  261  (reservation  as  to  frontier  trafllc);  92:  1040;  100:  905. 

•I  Article  XII,  72  BFSP  144. 
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reference  to  treatment  of  the  vessels  of  the  respective  countries.*® 
The  treaty  of  1918  with  Japan  ®®  provides,  conditionally,  for  the  most 
favorable  treatment  which  may  be  accorded  to  any  American  or 
European  country. 

EL  SALVADOR 

The  commercial  policy  of  El  Salvador  has  been  in  general  harmony 
with  the  principle  of  Central  American  solidarity.  Thus,  a  treaty 
of  1868  with  Nicaragua®'  limited  import  duties  on  goods  interchanged 
between  the  two  republics  to  four  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  cattle  were 
to  be  free  of  duty.®®  A  treaty  of  1918  with  Honduras  ®*  provided  for 
freedom  of  commerce,  with  certain  exceptions,  along  the  land  fron¬ 
tiers  or  through  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  Appropriate  reser¬ 
vations  to  the  most-favored-nation  clause  appear  in  treaties  with 
other  states.®' 

Treaties  of  El  Salvador  with  European  countries  have  usually  been 
based  upon  most-favored-nation  treatment  of  commerce  and  upon 
national  treatment  of  shipping.  The  former  is  frequently  uncon¬ 
ditional.®*  In  a  treaty  with  Sardinia,  though  the  clause  is  condi¬ 
tional,  the  right  is  reserved  to  accord  special  treatment  not  only  to 
Hispano-American  countries  but  also  to  Spain.®* 

In  1901  El  Salvador  and  France  agreed  upon  the  reciprocity  conven¬ 
tion  usually  referred  to  by  the  names  of  their  plenipotentiaries 
Zaldivar  and  Delcasse.®®  This  treaty  provided  that  coffee  and  other 
enumerated  products  from  El  Salvador  should  receive  in  France,  and 
in  the  French  Empire  generally,  the  most  favorable  customs  treatment 
applicable  to  similar  products  from  anj’  outside  country.  French 
products,  as  enumerated,  were  the  subject  of  limited  rates  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador.  The  treatment  accorded  to  France  in  this  treaty  was  general¬ 
ized  to  certain  European  countries  ®*  and  the  United  States.®® 

During  recent  years  El  Salvador  has  undertaken  to  promote  a  policy 
of  obtaining  larger  benefits  for  its  exports  through  new  treaties  with 
European  countries.  The  treaty  with  France  (as  well  as  other  treaties) 
was  denounced,  but  continued  in  force,  pending  further  negotiations.'®® 

“  Article  XV',  82  BFSP  686  (most-favored-nation  treatment,  "unless  the  said  rights  or  privileges  shall 
have  been  or  be  granted  in  return  (or  special  advantages.”  Translation.) . 

"  111  BFSP  708.  Similar  provisions  occur  in  other  Japanese  treaties  with  .Vmerican  countries. 

••  Article  IX,  67  BFSP  1102. 

Except  bulls,  2  reals  per  head  (Article  XII). 

“  111  BFSP  750.  See  also  treaty  of  1878,  72  BFSP  955. 

“  E.  g.,  treaty  of  1893  (protocol)  with  Mexico,  95  BFSP  1353;  Mar.  21,  1906,  with  Belgium,  99  BFSP870. 

•»  E.  g.,  treaty  of  .Vpr.  14,  1908,  with  Oermany,  101  BFSP  940. 

••  .Vrticle  XXXI,  61  BFSP  1031.  See  also  appende<l  declaration. 

•194  BFSP  590. 

••  E.  g.,  Great  Britain,  exchange  of  notes,  Jan.  4/7,  1928,  80  LNTS  233;  Spain,  by  interpretation  of  Article 
I.X  of  treaty  of  1865,  CR,  1923,  Vol.  3,  p.  6,37. 

••  By  virtue  of  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  clause  (Article  VH)  of  the  treaty  of  1926,  etiective 
.Sept.  5,  19.30,  USTS  Xo.  827. 

The  latest  extension  keeivs  the  French  treaty  in  force  until  .Vpr.  30,  1932,  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (lA>n- 
don),  June  25,  1931,  p.  838. 
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GUATEMALA 

The  early  commercial  treaties  of  Guatemala  run  true  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  American  practice,  being  based  upon  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  in  matters  of  commerce,  and  upon  national  treatment  for 
shipping.  “As,  according  to  their  idea,  thej'  do  not  actually  consider 
themselves  as  foreign  nations”,’”*  the  other  Central  American  Repub¬ 
lics  have  regularly  been  reserved  for  exceptional  treatment. 

In  1868,  Guatemala  became  signatory  to  a  treaty  providing  that. 

If  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  should  hereafter  grant  to  another  State  any 
particular  favour  or  concession  in  matters  of  commerce  or  navigation,  or  any 
other  matter  contemplated  in  the  present  Convention,  it  shall  he  understood 
ipso  facto  and  of  full  right  as  concede<l  to  the  other  party 

In  1916  Guatemala  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Italy  which  takes 
advance  ground  in  the  matter  of  eliminating  prohibitions: 

The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  not  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  reciprocal  commerce  of  the  two  countries  by  prohibitions  t)f  importation, 
exportation,  or  transit. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  all  countries,  or  to  the 
countries  which  are  in  identical  conditions,  shall  not  be  made  except  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cases: — 

1.  In  exceptional  circumstances  in  regard  to  provisions  of  war. 

2.  For  reasons  of  public  security. 

3.  For  sanitary  reasons,  and  with  the  object  of  protecting  animals  and  useful 
plants  against  sickness  or  insects  and  injurious  parasites. 

4.  In  virtue  of  the  application  to  foreign  merchandise  of  the  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  established  by  the  internal  laws  as  regards  the  internal  production 
of  similar  merchandise  or  the  sale  or  transport  to  the  interior ^of  the  country  of 
similar  merchandise  of  national  prcnluction.'® 

The  more  recent  commercial  engagements  of  Guatemala  usually 
presuppose  that  the  most-favored-nation  clause  shall  he  uncondi¬ 
tional."**  E.xceptions  in  regard  to  the  Central  American  states 
continue  and,  at  least  in  one  case,  an  e.xception  is  made  in  respect  of 
customs  unions.'*®  Treaties  with  certain  of  the  other  (Vntral  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  have  provided  for  varying  measures  of  free  trade.'"* 
A  treaty  which  became  effective  on  May  8,  1923,  with  France,"’^ 
provided  for  minimum  French  rates  on  the  main  products  of  Guate¬ 
mala  and  for  most-favored-nation  treatment  in  addition  to  special 

LanKUSKc  in  treaty  of  .Sept.  20,  IMS',  with  Germany,  .\rtiele  XXXIII,  TV  HFSi',  rts.  Translation. 
.See  also  treaty  of  .Mar.  10,  1MM5,  with  llomluras.  Article  XI,  M7  HFSl’  6T;i. 

>'»  With  Italy,  Article  XXIII,60  IIF.SI*  75V.  Translation.  In  force  S<-|it.  IS,  IH7I.  The  italicizc<l  wonts 
are  apitarently  e<iiiivalent  to  "unconditionally.”  The  conditional  laiiKUaK)-  is,  however,  itcnerally  use<l  in 
the  early  treaties. 

1"  Article  Vm.  1 10  HFSI'  Ma3  (SUTrSm.)  TransUtion. 

'•*  E.  *.,  modus  Vivendi  of  Aug.  H,  I92t,  with  IJnitol  States,  IJSTS  .\o.6VA;convcntion  of  Oct.  4,  1924, 
with  Germany,  .52  LNTS  19. 

Treaty  of  Nov.  7,  1924,  with  the  Kconomic  Union  of  IlelKium  and  I.iitcmliourR,  .4rticle  M,  flU  I.N'T.S  17. 

K.  K.,  treaties  of  Feb.  13,  IM74,  with  .N'icaraRiia,  6.5  HFSI’  4MI;  July  17,  I8N0,  with  Honduras,  72  HFsr 

M67. 

">  Hoard  of  Tradt  Journal  (I.,ondon),  May  17,  I923i  CK,  1923,  Vol.  2,  p.  654;  1924,  Vol.  4,  p.  3.58. 
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reductions  by  Guatemala  on  a  considerable  number  of  French  products. 
Since  the  termination  of  this  treaty,  the  commercial  policy  of  Guate¬ 
mala  has  been  one  of  equality,  except  for  the  Central  American 
reservation.'®* 

HAITI 

Although  the  Haitian  treaty  of  1838  with  France  was  based  upon 
conditional  most-favored-nation  treatment  of  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  these  principles  of  decidedly  limited  equality  of  treatment 
continued  to  appear,"®  Haiti’s  treaties  negotiated  during  later  years 
are  characterized  rather  by  the  special  provisions  which  some  of  them 
contain  for  reciprocal  tariff  bargains.  There  has  also  been  a  display 
of  special  policy  with  reference  to  Haiti’s  intra-island  neighbor,  the 
Dominican  Republic."* 

The  desire  for  a  favorable  market  for  its  coffee,  primarily,  and  for 
a  few  other  products,  has  led  to  a  number  of  reciprocity  treaties  with 
France  and  Germany."®  These  treaties  as  a  nde  provide  for  the 
lowest  tariff  rates  in  the  European  countries  and  for  reductions  of 
from  one-tbird  to  one-half,  though  sometimes  lai^er  percentages,  in 
Haitian  duties,  in  each  case  upon  enumerated  lists  of  products."* 
During  the  last  decade  Haiti  has  agreed  to  a  number  of  commercial 
arrangements,  some  of  which  maintain  the  characteristics  just  referred 
to,  while  others  contain  little  besides  the  most-favored-nation  clause, 
in  some  cases  expressly  unconditional;  in  some  cases,  also,  making 
exception  of  the  relations  between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic."® 

HO.NDURAS 

In  its  dealings  with  countries  outside  Central  America,  the  com¬ 
mercial  policy  of  Honduras  has  been  consistently  based  upon  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment  of  commerce  and  the  national  treat¬ 
ment  of  shipping.  Expressly  conditional  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  is  a  rarity  for  Honduran  treaties."*  Indeed,  as  early  as  1856, 
Honduras  signed  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  containing  a  clause  that 

•••  Si'*  treaty  o(  Feb.  22,  IWS,  with  Oriat  Rritaiii,  HritLsb  Tttalt  Srrir*  No.  30  (1029),  Cntd.  3429;  treaty 
elTixitive  Dec.  1,  1926,  with  France,  CH,  1926,  Vol.  4,  p.  767. 

•»  26  llFSl’  1092. 

»•  Treaty  of  IHtU  with  the  Vnited  Statia,  .\rtiele  U,  t  VS  Tn-aties  921. 

See  treaty  si|!ne<l  Nov.  9,  1874,  65  HFSF  235. 

">  1900,94  llFSF9ti9;  1907, 100  IIFSI’911;  1926,  OR,  1926,  Vol.  3,p.  437;  1930,  Ir  .\/onifrur  (Fort  au  Prince), 
June  5,  1930.  See  also  I'U,  1926,  Vol.  2,  p.  812:  1927,  Vol.  3,  p.  695. 

0‘  1908,  lot  HFSP  ltr28.  .See  also  VK.  1928,  Vol.  1,  p.  48;  1930,  Vol.  2,  p.  766;  Lt  MonUrur  (Port  au  Prince), 
.\UK.  21,  1930.  containiiiK  text  of  Iriaty  of  March  10,  1930,  in  which  exception  to  inost-favored-nation  treat- 
Tuent  Ls  made  in  rea|H'et  of  taa-der  tratlle  and  cinitoins  onions,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  the  Dotniniian 
Uepiiblie. 

"•  Coniernini!  preferemx'S  aceordetl  the  I'nitwl  States  on  IxH'r  and  rope,  see  Mct'ltire,  Wallace',  .4  AVw 
Arntrlcan  Commercial  }‘olicit  (New  York,  1924),  p.  20;i. 

>»  See  arranKcnients  with  Great  llritain,  Feb.  25,  1928, 85  I.NTS  91;  Italy,  Jan.  3, 1927,  Ga:irMa  I'fiiciaU 
(Koine),  Feb.  4,  1928;  Vniti><l  States,  July  8,  1926,  USTS  No.  746.  See  also  CK,  1926,  Vol.  4,  p.  311. 

.Se«‘,  however,  treaty  of  1864  with  I'nitiHl  State's;  1  VS  Treaties 952. 
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must  apparently  be  interpreted  as  expressly  unconditional.**^  There¬ 
after,  the  unconditional  clause  appeared  from  time  to  time,  notably 
in  the  treaty  of  1927  with  the  United  States.*** 

As  Honduras  is  an  isthmian  country,  the  question  of  transit  has 
been  of  especial  importance  in  its  commercial  policy.  The  British 
treaty  just  referred  to  contains  lengthy  provisions  regarding  a  pro¬ 
posed  transcontinental  railway.  Provisions  respecting  freedom  of 
transit  frequently  occur.*** 

In  dealing  with  its  Central  American  neighbors,  Honduras  has 
acted  upon  the  theory  that  they  are  not  foreign  countries.  The 
principle  of  free  trade,  though  not  without  reservations  in  practice, 
has  long  guided  Honduran  commercial  policy  in  Central  America.*^ 
There  has  also  been  some  effort  towards  making  the  tariffs  of  the 
several  countries  uniform.*^*  In  its  more  recent  treaties,  Honduras 
has  regularly  made  reservations  to  the  most-favored-nation  clause 
vis-a-vis  the  other  Central  American  countries.***  It  has  also  agreed 
to  such  reservations  as  special  treatment  of  frontier  traffic,  the 
e.xclusion  of  customs  union  privileges  from  the  obligations  of  the 
clause,  and  similar  exclusion  of  special  customs  duties  intended  to 
countervail  bounties.*** 


MEXICO 

Mexico  exhibited  a  very  active  policy  of  commercial  treaty-making 
about  the  year  1830,  and  the  characteristic  policies  of  the  niost- 
favored-nation  treatment  in  customs  houses  and  at  least  partial  na¬ 
tional  treatment  for  shipping  were  written  into  instruments  with  lead¬ 
ing  European  commercial  countries.***  As  a  rule  Mexico  found  it 

»'  .\rticle  II,  46  IIFSP  158,  in  which  the  parties  aitree  that  neither  will  grant  “any  favor  to  any  other 
nation,  in  respect  of  commerce  and  navigation,  which  shall  not  immediately  become  common  to  the  other.” 

»' .\rticle  VII,  USTS  No.  764.  Panama,  in  addition  to  Costa  Kica,  Ouatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Kl 
■Salvador  is  excepted  from  the  most-favored-nation  clause. 

>>•  E.  g.,  treaty  of  Mar.  5,  1910,  with  Great  Britain,  106  BFSP  788. 

uf  See  treaties  of  July  17,  1880,  with  Guatemala,  72  BFSP  967;  Mar.  13,  1878,  with  Nicaragua,  60  BFSP  40; 
Jan.  30,  1930,  with  Nicaragua,  Im  GacHa  (Tegucigalpa),  July  29,  1930;  Mar.  31,  1878,  with  Kl  Salvador,  72 
BFSP  955. 

in  See  treaty  of  Feb.  28,  1918,  Article  VIII,  with  El  Salvador,  111  BFSP  750,  providing: 

“The  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  recognising  the  desirability  of  rendering  uniform  the  customs 
tariffs  existing  in  both  countries,  shall  do  all  that  is  in  their  power  in  order  that  the  dilTercnces  may 
gradually  disappear,  without  causing  a  great  dise(iuilibrium  in  their  respective  national  revenues, 
and  for  the  purpose  each  shall  appoint  one  or  more  delegates  in  order  that  they  may  together  study  the 
customs  tariffs  and  their  differences  and  the  best  means  of  causing  them  to  disap|)ear;  and  in  their 
reports  they  shall  urge  their  Governments  to  pro|ioso  the  necessary  reforms  to  their  Legislative  .Assem¬ 
blies,  in  accordance  with  the  present  article.”  Translation. 

In  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  of  1878,  op.  cU.,  the  two  parties  undertook  to  impose  the  same  im|K>rt  duties 
on— 

“foreign  merchandise  intru<luccd  by  the  Pacific  porta,  fixing  as  a  reasonable  basis  50  pt'r  vent,  of  the  value 
of  manufactured  goo<ls,  settled  by  identical  Tariffs,  and  without  |>ower  to  lower  them  without  a  previous 
agreement  Ijctween  the  two  Contracting  Parties,  but  with  power  to  raise  the  Tariffs  when  it  apiwars 
well  to  either  of  them  to  do  so,  without  theother  being  thereby  compclksl  to  raise  them  also.”  Translation. 

The  statisl  object  was  to  facilitate  trade  and  prevent  smuidiMng. 

m  E  g.,  Germany,  signed  Mar.  4,  1926,  CR,  1926,  Vol.  2,  p.  498. 

>»  See  additional  declaration  to  treaty  of  Mar.  25,  1909,  with  Belgium,  102  BFSP  362  (367). 

Kl  E.  g.,  treaty  of  Dec.  26, 1826,  with  Great  Britain,  14  BFSP  614;  treaty  signed  May  9, 1827,  with  Franks 
D.,  1221  (France  excepts  Haiti  from  part  of  the  obligations  of  most-favored-nation  clause). 
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unnecessary  to  place  an  express  condition  upon  its  obligations  for 
inost-favored-nation  treatment, but,  from  the  verj^  beginning, 
exhibited  a  marked  reluctance  to  enter  into  engagements  placing  the 
ships  of  outside  countries  on  an  eipiality  with  its  own.  The  early 
national  treatment  provisions  were  aecompanied  by  clauses  suspend¬ 
ing  their  operation  and  substituting,  during  the  intervening  years, 
the  promise  of  most-favored-nation  treatment  only.'^*  Thereafter, 
the  treaties  of  Mexico  usually  limit  their  offer  of  favorable  treatment 
in  the  matter  of  shipping  to  that  which  is  accorded  other  outside 
countries.'^^  Even  in  the  treaty  of  1924  with  Japan,  which  contains 
generous  provisions  for  national  treatment  and  for  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  treatment  with  reference  to  both  shipping  dues 
and  the  admission  of  cargoes,  express  exception  is  made  of  “assistance 
which  is  or  may  be  accorded  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  national 
merchant  marine.”'^* 

Mexico’s  policy  of  equality  in  the  customs  house  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  liberal,  even  including,  in  at  least  one  instance,  the 
promise  of  most-favored-nation  treatment  for  “marchandises  prove- 
nant  .  .  .  des  entrepots.”  Unconditional  most-favored-nation 
clauses  appeared  in  its  treaties  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.'*” 

Though  acceding  to  various  exceptions  to  most-favored-nation 
treatment  on  the  part  of  other  countries,'*'  Mexico  has  seldom  sought 
freedom  to  enter  into  special  relations  with  third  states.  In  1883, 
however,  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the  United 
States,  under  the  terms  of  which  Mexico  was  to  admit  free  of  duty 
a  long  list  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods  and  was  to  have  a  free  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  corresponding  list  of  its  own  exports,  chiefly  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs.'**  This  arrangement,  unlike  the  United  States- 
Cuban  treaty,'**  was  expressly  not  exclusive.'**  It  was,  however, 
dependent  for  its  operation  upon  legislative  measures — which  failed 
of  enactment.  The  princiiile  of  reciprocity  is  recognized  in  a  treaty 
with  Honduras  of  1908  which  provides  for  the  subsequent  conclusion 
of  conventions.'** 

■“  .■kt,  however,  e.  g.,  treaty  of  Keb.  18,  1831,  with  Prussia,  48  HFSP  12»,5. 

E.  g.,  treaty  signed  June  15, 1827,  with  The  Netherlan<ls,  It!  ItFSP  1168.  National  treatment  does  not 
include  cargoes. 

■It  E.  g.,  treaty  of  Di>e.  5,  1882,  with  (lerinany,  73  HFSP  709. 

36  LXTS  259.  Tratuilation. 

Treaty  of  July  20,  1861,  with  Belgium,  Article  .Xl.X,  51  HFSP  1148. 

■I*  E.  g.,  treaty  of  Nov.  27, 1888,  with  Great  Britain,  Article  11, 79  HFSP  25.  See  also  treaty  with  Belgium, 
.\rlicles  XIX,  XXVHl,  op.  cit. 

'll  K.  g.,  treaty  of  1909  with  Russia,  102  HFSP  684,  making  exception  of  frontier  traflic,  Russia's  relations 
with  bordering  Asiatic  states  and  favors  to  .Vrkangel  and  other  Arctie  or  SilMTian  ports. 

■II 1  I'S  Treaties  1146.  U.  S.  Taritl  Commission,  Heriprociti  and  Commercial  Trratiei,  pp.  139-141;  sea 
also  p.  59,  mentioning  an  earlier  negotiation. 

m  Supra,  paragraplLs  on  Cuba. 

■n  .Vrticle  V,  but  if  changes  shouhl  l>e  made  the  other  party  might  terminate  the  treaty. 

‘II  Article  Xlll,  102  BFSP  655. 
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A  treaty  with  Italy,  which  entered  into  force  in  1891,  contains 
the  following  provision,  prophetic  of  recent  projects  on  a  larger  scale: 

In  the  event  of  any  changes  being  made  in  Mexican  laws,  Customs  Tariff,  or 
Regulations,  sufficient  notice  shall  be  given,  in  order  to  enable  Italian  citizens  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  meeting  them.*** 

NICARAGUA 

The  most  significant  feature  of  Nicaragua’s  policy  affecting  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  results  from  the  geographic  fact  that  an  excel¬ 
lent  inter-oceanic  canal  route  lies  across  its  territory.  Its  treaties, 
accordingly,  contain  extensive  provisions  relating  to  rights  of  transit 
and  the  possible  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.^” 

The  familiar  policy  of  most-favored-nation  treatment  of  commerce, 
conditional,*®*  non-conditional,*®*  and  unconditional,**®  as  well  as 
most-favored-nation  and  national  treatment  of  navigation,  appears 
in  characteristic  American  fashion.  Nicaragua’s  policy  towards  the 
other  countries  of  Central  America  has  in  general  been  one  of  close 
cooperation,  special  treatment,  and  freedom  of  trade.*** 

Nicaragua  was,  however,  a  signatory  to  reciprocity  arrangements 
with  the  United  States  negotiated  by  that  country  under  its  tariff 
acts  of  1890  and  1897.**®  It  entered  into  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
France,**®  effective  in  1903,  under  which  its  coffee  and  other  food¬ 
stuffs  enumerated  in  an  annexed  table  would  receive  in  France, 
Algeria,  and  French  colonies  and  protectorates  the  most  reduced 
customs  duties  applicable  to  similar  products  of  any  outside  origin. 
Similarly,  French  products  were  to  be  given  the  most  favorable 
Nicaraguan  rates,  those  enumerated  in  another  table  a  twenty-five 
per  centum  reduction  from  those  rates,  and  a  small  group  of  products 
was  to  enjoy  free  entrj'. 

PANAMA 

The  commercial^history  of  Panama  has  naturally  been  closely 
connected  with  the  building  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.*** 

Article  III,  112  BFSP  698.  Translation.  See  infra,  paragraphs  on  the  work  of  the  I.eague  of  Nations. 
The  Mexican  authorities  were,  moreover,  to  deal  equitably  with  cases  arising  from  unintentional  ignorance 
of  changes.  See  also  treaty  of  1834  between  Bolivia  and  France,  .Article  XII,  23  BFSP  165. 

See  treaties  of  Apr.  11,  1859,  with  France,  50  BFSP  363;  with  Great  Britain,  Feb.  11,  1860,  ib.,  1(6; 
United  States,  June  21,  1867,  2  US  Treaties  1279,  and  Aug.  5,  1914,  3  U.  8.  Treaties  2740. 

(s*  E.g.,  treaty  of  1867,  with  the  United  States,  op.  cU. 

E.g.,  treaty  of  Nov.  6,  1900,  with  Mexico,  94  BFSP  1313. 

E.g.,  treaty  of  Mar.  6, 1868,  with  Italy,  58  BFSP  539;  modus  vivendi  of  July  11,  1924,  with  the  United 
States,  USTS  No.  697. 

E.g.,  treaties  with  Guatemala,  65  BFSP  481;  Honduras,  70  BFSP  40,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Nov.,  1930,  p.  1148;  El  Salvador,  67  BFSP  1102.  For  exception  of  Central  America  from  most-fav* 
ored-nation  clause,  see  treaty  of  1905  with  Great  Britain,  98  BFSP  72. 

■*'  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  ReciprocUt  and  Commercial  Treaties  (1919),  pp.  153,  216.  The  latter  did  not 
become  effective. 
i«  95  BFSP  818. 

In  regard  to  relations  with  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  Canal  Zone,  see  treaties  of  Nov.  18, 
1903,  2  US  Treaties  1349,  and  the  agreements  published  in  3  US  Treaties  2752,  et  »eg. 
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Freedom  of  trade  exists  between  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone  and 
products  imported  into  either,  except  those  for  the  use  of  the  Canal 
Zone  authorities,  are  dutiable  under  the  tariff  of  Panama.'^® 

This  most  recently  organized  of  the  American  Republics  took  over 
treaties  with  France  and  Germany  which  had  been  entered  into  by 
Colombia,*"  providing  in  general,  for  most-favored-nation  treatment 
of  commerce  and  most-favored-nation  or  national  treatment  of  navi¬ 
gation.  During  very  recent  years  Panama  has  commenced  the 
negotiation  of  comprehensive  commercial  treaties  with  European  and 
Asiatic  countries.  The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with 
Great  Britain  provides  that  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in 
the  territories  of  either  of  the  parties  “shall  enjoy  unconditionally  in 
the  territories  of  the  other  treatment  at  least  as  favourable  as  that 
accorded  to  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  any  other  foreign 
country.”  Most-favored-nation  treatment  is  also  assured  for  ship¬ 
ping  dues  and  facilities.  The  treaty  does  not  apply  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  most-favored-nation  provisions  are  not  to  be  invoked 
by  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  stipulations  agreed  to  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation  or  protection  of  the  Canal.  A  protocol  to  the  treaty  pro¬ 
vides  for  most-favored-nation  treatment  in  Panama  of  the  products 
of  Iraq  as  long  as  reciprocal  treatment  is  maintained  by  that  country.*" 

PARAGUAY 

In  one  of  its  earliest  treaties,  signed  July  15,  1852,  with  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Confederation,  Paraguay  conceded  free  navigation  of  the  River 
Paraguay,  in  return  for  the  same  concession  regarding  the  Parana  and 
its  affluents,  and  also  reciprocally  extended  “all  those  immunities  and 
advantages  that  civilized  Governments,  united  by  special  Treaties  of 
Commerce,  grant  to  each  other.”  *"  The  navigation  of  the  great 
river  system  which  connects  Paraguay  with  the  sea  has,  indeed,  been 
the  subject  of  probably  the  most  important  provisions  in  its  commer¬ 
cial  treaties.  The  earlier  ones,  not  only  with  neighboring  countries, 
but  with  the  United  States  and  with  European  states,  almost  invari¬ 
ably  contain  provisions  regarding  free  river  transit.*®® 

The  commercial  treaties  of  Paraguay  regularly  contain  the  condi¬ 
tional  most-favored-nation  clause.*®*  The  treaty  of  1884  with  Great 

i«  For  an  account  of  the  tariff  history  of  the  Canal  Zone  see  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Colonial  Tariff 
Policiu  (1922),  pp.  624,  tl  leq. 

See  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Handbook  of  Commercial  Trtalitt  (1922),  p.  78  and  pp.  446-448. 

>*■  Signed  Sept.  25,  1928,  ratifications  exchanged  Apr.  8,  1929,  British  Treaty  Serlet  No.  12  (1929),  Cmd. 
3322. 

“•  For  the  texts  of  treaties  signed  with  Germany  and  Italy  see,  respectively,  ReichigesetMatt,  Dec.  29, 
1928,  p.  639,  and  Camera  Dei  Deputati,  No.  660,  Legislatura  XXVIII,  Session  1929-30,  p.  1. 

i«  42  BFSP  1256.  Translation. 

E.  g.,  Brazil,  46  BFSP  1299,  49  BFSP  1274;  France,  44  BFSP  1091;  Great  Britain,  42  BFSP  19;  Sar¬ 
dinia,  53  BFSP  922;  United  States,  2  US  Treaties  1364. 

E.  g.,  treaty  of  Nov.  9,  1878,  with  Portugal,  69  BFSP  781. 
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Britain,*®*  however,  provided  for  immediate  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  in  respect  of  commerce  and  navigation  *“ 
Exception  was  made  of  the  treatment  which  Paraguay  might  accord 
to  the  bordering  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  under  which,  by 
treaties  of  1872  and  1883,'®*  it  had  promised  reciprocal  exemption  of 
duties. 

In  1927  Paraguay  entered  into  a  modus  vivendi  with  Spain,  under 
which  the  latter  countrx’^  agreed  to  grant  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  to  raw  cotton,  orange  essence,  skins,  and  a  few  other  Paraguayan 
products,*®®  in  return  for  general  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
Paraguay  made  a  reservation  regarding  its  treatment  of  products  of 
Argentina  and  Brazil;  Spain  regarding  Portugal  and  Spanish  Morocco. 

PERU 

The  commercial  policy  of  Peru  has  been  given  expression  in  many 
treaties,  among  which  those  according  special  treatment  in  some 
phase  of  commerce  or  navigation  with  each  of  the  bordering  states 
have  been  especially  numerous  and  important.'®®  The  relations 
maintained  with  Bolivia  have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  carefully 
detailed  provisions.  A  very  earl>  treaty,  signed  November  8,  1831,*®* 
provided  that  import  duties  in  general  on  the  products  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries  should  be  limited  to  six  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and 
that  municipal  duties,  to  be  levied  only  at  the  place  of  consumption, 
should  not  exceed  four  per  centum.  Goods  from  abroad  introduced 
through  Peni  into  Bolivia  were  to  be  subject  to  the  satue  import 
duties  in  Bolivia  as  those  which  should  be  introduced  into  Peru  for  its 
own  consumption,  in  no  case  e.xceeding  thirty  per  centum.  E.xception 
to  the  last  stipulation  was  made,  however,  in  regard  to  certain  sugars, 
vinegar,  wines  and  li(iuors.  Special  treatment  was  to  be  accorded  to 
goods  from  the  outside  world  im|)orted  into  each  of  the  respective 
countries  in  the  vessels  of  the  other.  The  policy  of  free  trade  was 
from  time  to  time  asserted.*®*  In  more  recent  years,  however,  the 
application  of  this  principle  has  been  greatly  restricted.'®*  Substan¬ 
tial  freedom  of  transit  and  free  passage  of  goods  through  the  Peruvian 
port  of  Mollendo  have  been  maintained.*®" 

>"75  HFSI'9». 

>"  The  provisions  of  this  trraty  are  referre<l  to  as  “an  example  of  the  broadest  form  of  iineonditional  most- 
favorefJ-nation  treatment”  by  Charles  M.  I’epiH-r  in  Amtrican  FoTtifn  Trade  (New  York  1919),  p.  79. 

•«  M  HKse  ZtS;  74  BKSP  933. 

CK,  1927,  Vol.  I,  p.  h27.  S«h>,  also.  i5.,  I92S,  Vol.  1,  p.  7«). 

I"  .‘tee  treaties  of  Oet.  Zl,  IMl,  Oet.  10,  1891,  and  Sept.  8,  1909,  with  Brazil.  42  BKSP  1308,  83  BKSP  1280, 
102  BKSP  199;  Jan.  »»,  183.5,  with  Chile,  Z1  BKSP  742;  Keb.  10, 1870,  with  Colombia,  00  BKSP  349;  July  12, 
18.32,  with  Ecuador,  20  BKSP  IZJO. 

>»'  19  BKSP  i;i90.  See  also  treaties  of  1832,  36  BKSP  1147;  1847.  16.,  1137. 

"•  .See  treaties  of  1804,  55  BKSP  843;  1870,  00  BKSP  1Z18. 

>>•  .See  treaty  of  190.5,  Artieles  IV,  V,  VI,  100  BKSP  805. 

I*  Srs!  treaties  of  1881,  94  BKSP  676;  19f(.5,  100  BKSP  805;  1908,  101  BKSP  913;  1911,  KM  BKSP  827. 
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Peru  has  had  few  treaties  with  more  distant  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  these  have  not,  as  a  rule,  included  any  special  treatment.*®* 
The  most-favored-nation  clause  governing  commerce,  occasionally  un¬ 
conditional  in  form,*®^  but  usually  conditional,  hf.s  recommended  itself 
to  Peruvian  usage.  In  one  treaty  the  parties  engaged  themselves  not 
to  grant  favors  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  other  nations  which 
should  not  be  also  “immediately  extended”  to  the  citizens  of  the  other 
party,  who  should  “enjoy  the  same,  gratuitously,”  if  the  concession 
was  gratuitous,  “or  on  giving  a  compensation  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
proportionate  value  and  effect,  to  be  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement,” 
if  the  concession  was  conditional.*®®  A  treaty  entered  into  in  1930 
with  Japan  adds  to  the  conditional  most-favored-nation  clause  an 
expression  of  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  their  “economical 

relations . shall  be  placed  in  all  respects  on  the  ecjuitable 

and  reciprocal  footing.”*®* 

In  respect  of  shipping,  national  treatment  has  been  the  prevailing 
though  not  the  invariable  practice.*®®  An  early  treaty  with  the 
I’nited  States  accorded  to  whaling  ships  of  that  country  certain 
particular  favors  enabling  them  to  barter  in  Peruvian  ports  limited 
(piantities  of  their  supplies  and  products,  free  of  import  dut}*,  in  return 
for  provisions  and  refitting.*®® 

UNITED  STATES 

In  its  first  commercial  treaty,  the  United  States  introduced  into 
commercial  policy  a  new  element,  that  of  the  conditional  most-favored- 
nation  clause.*®^  In  1778  the  mercantilist  conception  of  international 
economic  dealings  ruled  the  practices  of  the  leading  commercial 
nations,  expressed  not  only  in  tariffs,  but,  more  particidarly,  in  navi¬ 
gation  laws.  It  was  not  unnatural,  accordingly,  that  a  newly  founded 
state  should  feel  justified  in  limiting  its  principles  of  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  so  as  to  promise  to  a  country  party  to  a  most-favored-nation 
treaty  not  every  favor  that  it  might  in  the  future  accord  to  some  other 
country,  but  only  the  opportunity  to  bargain  for  such  treatment  on 
equal  terms.  The  policies  of  many  countries  were  so  illiberal,  and  the 
difliculty  of  approaching  some  measure  of  equality  was  so  great,  that 
more  direct  measures  seemed  impracticable. 

Nevertheless,  that  the  new  policy  should  have  been  denominated 
most-favored-nation  treatment  was  distinctly  unfortunate,  because 
ever  since  that  time  there  has  been  an  added  ambigidty  in  the  meaning 

'*>  Treatie.sof  1S.'{2  with  Mexiii>.  Z\  HKSl’  liLI;  1ST4  with  Aritentinii,  69  BKSl’TOl. 

IM  .See  treaties  of  .May  1/16,  ISTI,  with  Russia,  65  BKSP  229;  Dec.  23,  1874,  with  Italy,  i6.,  649. 

Treaty  of  July  26,  ItCil,  with  the  I'nited  States,  .Article  III,  2  t'S  Treaties  1388. 

iM  7’Af  Official  (lazrltc  (Tokyo),  Fob.  2(1,  I'KIO;  CU.  193(1,  Vol.  2,  p.  62. 

K.  (!.,  treaty  of  .May  16,  IS.'Kt,  with  llelKiuin,  41  BKSl’  1348. 

Treaty  of  1851,  Article  XII,  op.  eit.;  treaty  of  1857,  ifc.,  p.  1464. 

'*■  Treaty  of  Feb.  6.  1778,  with  France,  Article  II,  1  I'S  Treaties,  46s. 
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of  the  phrase :  for  many  years  after  the  reasons  behind  its  inauguration 
had  ceased  to  exist  some  countries  continued  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  United  States,  while  the  world  at  large  united  on  the  unconditional 
interpretation.  The  policy  of  conditional  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  remained  the  basis  of  the  commercial  treaties  of  the  United 
States  until  after  the  World  War,  but  in  practice  the  words  of  con¬ 
dition,  with  their  one  practical  utility  of  leaving  the  country  free  to 
to  enter  into  special  reciprocity  treaties,  were  seldom  utilized.*®** 
('ertain  reciprocal  provisions  in  the  treaty  of  1831  with  France,'*® 
important  reciprocity  conventions  of  1854  with  Canada,'"®  1875  with 
Hawaii,'^'  and  1902  with  Cuba,'”  together  with  several  groups  of 
special  arrangements  entered  into  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  tariff  acts  of  1890  and  1897,'”  complete  the  list  of  instances  in 
which  the  United  States  has  become  party  to  agreements  with  other 
countries  reciprocally  granting  special  favors  in  respect  of  commerce. 

In  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  shipping,  the  diplomacy  of  the 
United  States  during  its  first  fifty  years  of  national  life  was  directed 
towards  obtaining  reciprocal  national  treatment.'”  This  purpose 
was  practically  achieved  by  1830  and,  with  insignificant  e.xceptions, 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  write  into  its  treaties  with  other 
countries  since  that  date  provisions  for  equality  in  the  treatment  of 
national  shipping. 

As  a  result  of  the  intensive  industrialization  of  the  country,  made 
especially  manifest  by  the  experience  of  the  World  War,  which  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  exporting  manufactured  goods  and  hence  for 
assured  equality  in  world  markets,  the  United  States  has  sought,  in 
its  post-war  commercial  negotiations,  the  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  clause.'”  Beginning  with  a  modus  vivendi  with  Brazil'”  and 
a  treaty  with  Gennany'”  signed  in  1923,  the  United  States  has  en¬ 
tered  into  executive  agreements  or  treaties  with  more  than  20  coun- 

<**  The  United  States  Government  has  regularly  interprete<l  the  most-favoied-nation  clause  when  not 
expressly  conditional  or  unconditional  as  though  words  of  condition  were  present:  see  Whitney  rersui  Robert- 
ton,  lh»8.  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reixirts,  Vol.  124,  p.  IBO. 

•«  Article  VII,  1  US  Treaties  523. 

I  US  Treaties  66S.  See  supra,  paragraphs  on  Canada. 

in  i  US  Treaties  915;  extended,  i5.,  p.  919. 

1  US  Treaties  353.  See  supra,  paragraphs  on  Cuba. 

>t>  or  these  the  one  with  Brazil  was  iierhaps  must  im|H>rtant.  .\side  from  those  w  ith  Germany  and  .\us 
tria  IJungory,  they  related  to  American  states  or  colonial  ateas,  namely,  Brazil, Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Barbatlus,  British  Guiana,  Trini 
dad,  I.eeward  Islands,  Windward  Islands.  See  United  States  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  119,  52n<l 
Congress  1st  Session.  Negotiations  were  carried  on  with  several  other  countries.  See  also  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  Reciprocity  and  Commercial  Treaties  (1919),  pp.  143  et  seq. 

With  France,  Portugal,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Bulgaria,  Great  Britain,  and  The  Nether¬ 
lands.  .See  Tariff  Commission,  op.  cit.,  pp.  195  et  seq.  A  number,  though  signed,  did  nut  lecome  o|)erative. 

A  careful  account  of  the  development  of  this  policy  is  found  in  Maxwell,  Lloyd  W.,  Discriminatinq 
Vuties  and  the  American  Merchant  Marine  (New  York,  1926). 

I™  In  form,  at  least,  certain  nineteenth  century  treaties  contained  the  unconditional  clause-,  e.  g.,  Serbia, 
1S81,  Article  VI,  2  US  Treaties,  1613. 

in  USTS  No.  672.  See  Section  317,  U.  S.  Tariff  Act  of  1922;  Section  338,  U.  S.  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

«•  52  LNTS  133. 
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tries,  and  has  exercised  its  influence  in  international  conferences  in 
favor  of  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment  of  com¬ 
merce,  that  is  to  say,  the  nearest  approach  to  equality  that  can  be 
obtained  by  means  of  international  agreement.*^® 

URUGUAY 

The  commercial  treaty  policy  of  Uruguay,  during  recent  years,  has 
been  one  of  singular  inactivity.  This  attitude  of  caution  toward  the 
acceptance  of  contractual  arrangements  with  other  countries  is,  on 
the  whole,  characteristic  of  the  entire  period  during  which  Uruguay 
has  taken  part  in  international  commerce. 

The  commercial  treaties  entered  into  have  presented  the  features 
familiar  to  the  student  of  American  commercial  policy.  The  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  while  usually  conditional,**®  furnished  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  unconditional  form  as  early  as  1885.***  In  renewing 

The  following  table  shows  the  countries  with  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  treaties  or  agree¬ 
ments  containing  the  most-favored-nation  clause  applicable  to  the  customs  (Sept.  1,  1931): 

Unconditional: 


By  treaty 

By  executive  agreement 

(Reciprocal) 

(Reciprocal) 

.Vustria 

.\lbania 

China 

Brazil 

El  Salvador 

Czechoslovakia 

Estonia 

Dominican  Republic 

Germany 

Egypt 

Honduras 

Finland 

Hungary 

Greece 

Latvia 

Guatemala 

Turkey 

Haiti 

Y  ugoslavia 

Lithuania 

(Unilateral)' 

Nicaragua 

Morocco 

Persia 

Muscat 

Poiand 

Siam 

Rumania 

(Signed  but  not  in  force.  Reciprocal.) 
Norway 

Poland 

Spain 

Conditional; 

(Reciprocal) 

(Reciprocal) 

Argentina 

Portugal 

nelgium 

Bolivia 

Borneo 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Denmark 

Rthioiiia 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Ja|>an 

Liberia 

Norway 

Paraguay 

•  Not  obligatory  on  the  U.  S. 

E.  g.,  Treaty  of  April  8,  18.3fi.  with  France,  2«  BFSP  1097. 

Treaty  of  Nov.  13,  1885,  76  BFSP  146. 
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the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  containing  it,  Uruguay  made  a  reserva¬ 
tion  as  to  treatment  of  the  commerce  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Paraguay  adding,  however,  that  special  favors  to  those  countries 
should  “not  be  capable  of  application  to  products  similar  to  those  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  be  extended  to  navigation.”**^  Similarly,  follow¬ 
ing  an  exception  of  limitrophe  and  neighboring  states  in  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  in  a  treaty  with  France, — 

II  est  d’ailleurs  entendii  quc  les  faveurs  sp6ciales,  exemptions,  on  privileges 
ainsi  accordds  en  matiere  de  commerce  ne  pourront  porter  sur  les  vins,  tissus  de 
sole,  de  laine,  on  de  coton,  articles  de  passementerie,  sucres  ratlines,  |)eaux  pr^^- 
par6cs,  ouvrages  en  peau  et  en  cuir,  meubles,  outils,  machines,  et,  en  gdn^ral, 
tons  produits  qui  seraient  similaires  aux  produits  Fran^ais.'** 

A  conditional  most-favored-nation  clause  in  a  treaty  with  Italy  pro¬ 
vided  that  every  favor  conceded  t\v  either  party  to  a  third  country 
should  accrue  to  the  other  “gratuitously  if  the  concession  in  favour 
of  the  other  Government,  nation,  or  State  have  been  gratuitous, 
and  with  the  same  or  equivalent  compensation  if  the  concession  have 
been  conditional;  nevertheless  it  must  be  demanded  by  the  party 
which  desires  it,  and  be  avouched  in  a  i)rotocol  to  be  drawn  up  for 
the  purpose.”***  Special  arrangements  for  liberalized  trade  within 
restricted  areas  have  been  entered  into  with  Brazil.*'*'* 

In  the  field  of  navigation,  in  addition  to  its  general  ])olicy  of  accord¬ 
ing  national  treatment  to  shipping,  I’ruguay  has  made  a  number  of 
special  arrangements  with  other  states  bordering  the  River  Plate 
and  its  tributaries.  A  treaty  with  Paraguay  ***  jirovides  for  national 
treatment  in  what  is  called  the  “coasting  trad(?  in  the  rivers  and 
ports”  of  the  two  parties’  jurisdiction.  Transit,  also,  has  naturally 
been  a  subject  of  some  importance  in  a  country  of  small  area  and 
e.xcellent  seaports.***^ 

VENEZUELA 

The  commercial  treaties  of  Venezuela  reveal  with  marked  regu- 
laritj’^  the  customary  policy  of  most-favored-nation  treatment  of 
commerce  and  national  treatment  of  shij)ping.  The  most-favored- 
nation  clause  is  usually  conditional  and  the  national  treatment 
claust's  include,  vis-k-vis  cargoes,  ])rovisions  both  limited  to  products 
of  the  respective  parties  and  unlimited  by  either  the  kind  or  the  coun¬ 
try  of  origin  of  the  goo<ls,  or  the  route  of  their  transportation.***  A 

IS  July  I.V  IW«.  91  BF.SI*  122. 

'«  Treaty  <>f  July  4.  IK92.  Article  II.  M  HKSI’  a2fi.  See  al.w  .M  HKSP  SUIl,  90  HKSP  :tt9. 

'*<  -May  7,  licfio.  .Article  XV,  OI)  HKSI’  JK.'i.  Translation. 

'«  Treaty  ol  .Sept.  4.  lAlT,  49  HKSI’  121.5. 

Oct.  31.  191K,  111  HKSI’  KHfi.  Translation. 

'*■  K.  K.,  treaty  of  Oct.  2i*,  laiO.  with  .Sanlinia,  31  HKSI’  IIOJ.  .Article  .X.X  provi  In  for  sis  ni  mthc'  notice 
tiefore  reestahlishinent  hy  Sardinia  of  certain  transit  cliiec.  .See  also  tUt,  1921.  Vol.  4,  p.  3S.5. 

■*<  Kor  cvain|iles  of  the  scn'cral  varieties  of  .-lauses  deterniininK  the  treatment  of  shipiiiiiK,  scv  treaties  with 
Krancs-,  Mar.  11,  lATt,  20  HKSI’  1220,  Kc*h.  19,  1902,  9.5  HKSI’  42H;  Swcsien  and  Norway,  Apr.  211,  IKIO.  :|0 
HKSI’  1XT5;  June  19,  l<<0l,  with  Italy,  .54  HKSI’  i;i30;  .Mar.  1,  PM4,  with  HelKiittn,  75  HKSI’  .19;  .Mar.  31, 
PXiO,  with  Hanseatic  Kcpiihlics,  52  HK.SI’  511. 
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treaty  of  1882  with  Spain’®®  avoided  refinements  of  classification  by 
stipulating:  that  the  goods  of  the  respective  parties  should  not  be 
subjected  to  higher  duties  than  those  fixed  “for  products  of  the  same 
class  belonging  to  the  most  favoured  nation,  by  which  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  nation  the  products  of  which  pay  the  least,  whatever  their 
quality.”  Particular  reference  was  made  to  Spanish  wines  and 
Venezuelan  cacao. 

Venezuela  has  entered  into  a  few  treaties  involving  special  relations 
with  its  neighbors.’®®  An  early  treaty  with  Colombia  (New  Granada) 
provided  for  free  trade,  with  certain  exceptions,  across  the  land  frontier 
and  free  navigation  on  rivers  and  lakes  common  to  both  republics. 
Venezuela  at  the  same  time  allowed  Colombia  free  navigation  of  the 
River  Orinoco  and  Lake  Maracaibo,  “throughout  their  whole  course 
as  far  as  the  sea-coast.”  Venezuela  agreed,  moreover,  to  place  no  im- 
|)ort  duties  upon  goods  passing  through  its  territories  in  transit  by 
land  to  Colombia  and  to  cliarge  only  a  nominal  transit  duty,  deductible 
from  the  Colombian  customs  duty,  for  the  purjiose  of  preserving  and 
improving  the  roads.’®'  A  treaty  between  Venezuela  and  El  Salvador 
contained  the  following  provision; 

of  <ho  Confracting  Republie.s  tMixaf^es  not  to  ct)iiciHle  any  favour,  jirivi- 
or  oxeini)tion  to  tlic  coininerco  and  navigation  of  other  nations,  without 
extending  tliein  to  the  other  Party;  and  declares  l)esides  that  the  reciprocal 
concessions  which  are  made  in  this  Treaty,  or  which  shall  be  made  in  the  future, 
in  consideration  of  their  community  of  origin  and  institutions,  and  of  their 
legitimate  aspirations  to  attain  to  the  Latin  .\merican  Union,  do  not  constitute 
a  precedent  for  the  treatment  of  other  nations  which  are  not  placed  in  similar 
condit  ions.'*’ 

C0.MMERCIAL  Policy  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States 

The  legitimate  aspirations  of  El  Salvador  and  Venezuela  to  attain 
to  the  Tjatin  American  li'nion  have  found  expression  on  a  wider  scale 
in  the  Pan  American  conferences  which  have  been  held  with  much 
regularity  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  1820,  shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  independence  by  the  countries  of  South  and  Central 
.America,  a  congress  of  delegates  from  a  portion  of  them,  which  was 
convened  at  Panama,  projected  lofty  ideas  for  the  unity  of  the  New 
World.’®*  Barren  of  results  in  its  day,  it  nevertheless  set  a  precedent 
for  the  larger  and  more  fruitful  conferences  that  were  to  begin  a  little 
over  a  half  a  century  later.  The  contributions  to  the  commercial 

'«•  Artiole  Vl.  73  BFSl*  .W2. 

Tho  treaty  of  Mar.  M,  1813.  with  Kramv,  .\rlifle  XXVIII,  expressly  ineIu(I»“S  French  Guiana  anil  the 
other  Fix'nch  possessions  in  America,  hut  involvi's  no  S|HH'iaI  relations,  33  HFSP  65*4, 

Treaty  of  July  23.  1842,  Arlicli-s  XII,  XIV,  XV.  33  HFSP  819.  Translation. 

'•>  Treaty  of  .\UK.  27,  1883,  .\rticle  XLV,  74  HFSP  298.  Translation. 

"•  Certain  countries  rejwteil  the  invitation  ami  others  faileil  to  take  action  in  time.  roinx'rniuK  the 
KHthering  see  Hl'LLETIN  of  the  Pan  .Vmerii-an  Union,  June,  15*26. 
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policy  of  the  Americas  made  by  the  six  general  conferences  that  have 
been  held  to  date,  by  the  several  special  conferences  on  finance  and  on 
commerce,  and  by  the  Central  American  conferences  of  1907  and  1922- 
1923,  will  now  be  outlined. 

No  less  ambitious  project  than  an  American  customs  union  was  on 
the  agenda  of  what  is  now  kno^^^l  as  the  first  of  the  international 
conferences  of  American  states,  assembled  at  Washington  late  in 

1889.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Panama  congress  the  idea  that 
import  and  export  duties  “when  applied  to  native  goods”  should  be 
“the  same  in  all  the  Republics”  had  found  authoritative  expression, 
as  had  also  that  of  forbidding  the  prohibition  of  any  article  of  com¬ 
merce  in  their  reciprocal  trade.'®*  In  connection  with  the  congress 
a  treaty  of  perpetual  union,  league  and  confederation  between  the 
Republics  of  Colombia,  Central  America,  Peru  and  the  United 
Mexican  States  was  signed;  it  provided,  in  Article  25,  that 

in  order  that  the  contracting  parties  shall  receive  all  possible  compensation  for 
the  services  mutually  rendered  in  this  alliance,  they  have  agreed  that  their  com¬ 
mercial  relations  be  regulated  in  the  next  assembly;  in  the  meanwhile  the  relations 
at  present  existing  between  some  of  the  them  by  virtue  of  previous  stipulations 
will  continue.'** 

For  a  decade  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  conference  of  1889- 

1890,  there  had  been  much  discussion  at  Washington  of  reciprocity 
with  American  states  and  a  number  of  negotiations  had  been  carried 
on,  resulting  in  the  signature  of  several  agreements.'®*  Though  none 
of  them  entered  into  force,  there  was  wide  advocacy  of  the  principle 
and  the  Committee  on  Customs  Union  doubtless  carried  on  its  delib¬ 
erations  in  an  atmosphere  friendly  to  reciprocity. 

The  term  “customs  union”  was  defined  to  mean 

the  inclusion  of  several  nations  in  a  single  customs  territory,  so  that  the  nations 
forming  the  union  collect  import  duties  on  foreign  goods  under  substantially  the 
same  tariff  laws,  divide  the  proceeds  thereof  in  a  given  proportion,  and  recipro¬ 
cally  receive  as  domestic  goods,  and  therefore  free  of  duty,  their  resjwctive  natural 
or  manufactured  pnxlucts. 

The  majority  reiwrt  of  the  committee  took  the  position  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  program  wotdd  require  a  change  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  the  countries  involved  and  that  it  would  not  be  accept¬ 
able  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  customs  union  were  meant 

free  trade  l)etween  the  American  nations  as  to  their  natural  or  manufactured 
I)roducts,  which  is,  pru|M!rly  siK-aking,  unrestricted  reciprocity, 

'**  Plan  presented  by  Vidaurre,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Peni,  at  informal  conference,  (irereding  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  congress.  See  Ixtckey,  J.  B., /'an/l7nrricani»Fn,  lit  Urginningi  (New  York,  1926),  pp.  333-3.'M. 
Translation. 

'»*  Scott,  Jame.s  Brown,  editor.  The  International  Confereneet  of  American  Statei  (New  York,  1931), 
p.  xxviii. 

>**  E.  g.,  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  signed  Nov.  IS,  1SS4, 
U.  8.  Tariff  Commission,  HeciprocUy  In  Commercial  Treatiei,  pp.  139-142. 
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the  majority  of  the  committee  believed  it  to  be  in  principle  acceptable, 
hut  at  the  time  being:  impracticable  on  a  continental  scale  because, 
among:  other  reasons,  the  import  duties  of  the  various  countries  con¬ 
stituted  the  main  source  of  revenue  and  also,  in  many  of  them,  the 
essential  basis  of  the  policy  of  protection.  Accordingly,  it  would 
seem  premature  to  propose  free  trade  among  the  American  countries, 
and  the  conference  followed  the  advice  of  the  committee 

To  recommend  to  sneh  of  the  Governments  represented  in  the  Conference  as 
may  lie  interested  in  the  concluding  of  partial  reciprocity,  commercial  treaties,  to 
negotiate  such  treaties  with  one  or  more  of  the  American  countries  as  it  may  be 
in  their  interest  to  make  them,  under  such  a  basis  as  may  be  acceptable  in  each 
ease,  taking  into  consideration  the  special  situation,  conditions,  and  interests 
of  each  country,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  their  common  welfare.'*^ 

The  foregoing  recommendations  deal  closely  with  the  essentials  of 
commercial  policy.  The  ideal  of  free  trade  among  the  American 
countries  has  made  little  progress  towards  realization,  but  that  there 
shoidd  be  a  general  American  policy  of  liberal  treatment  in  the  matter 
of  tariffs  remains  the  subject  of  widespread  advocacy.  Indeed,  at 
the  conference  of  1928,  the  Argentine  delegation  proposed  the  inclusion 
of  the  following  clause  in  the  preamble  of  the  convention  on  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Union: 

Economic  coo|>eration  iHung  an  essential  factor  in  the  realization  of  these  pur- 
jH^ses,  the  signatory  states  will  direct  their  efforts  towards  the  suppression  of 
unjust  obstacles  and  excessive  artificial  barriers  which  may  hinder  natural  inter¬ 
change  or  restrict  the  liberty  of  commerce  between  the  nations  of  .\merica,  with¬ 
out  according  privileges  or  creating  exclusions.'** 

.Vnothcr  recommendation  of  the  conference  dealt  with  port  dues,  the 
essential  provisions  being  (1)  “that  all  port  dues  be  merged  in  a  single 
one,  to  be  known  as  tonnage  dues”;  and  (2)  “that  this  one  charge... 
he  assessed  upon  the  gross  tonnage,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  total 
carrying  capacity  of  the  vessel.”  War  ships,  vessels  of  less  than  25 
tons,  vessels  compelled  to  deviate  from  their  courses,  and  pleasure 
boats  were  to  be  exempt  from  tonnage  dues. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  first  conference  included  a  recogni¬ 
tion  that  there  should  be  uniform  nomenclature  designating  the  com¬ 
modities  in  the  tariffs  of  the  participating  countries  and  that  these 
countries  should  shape  their  customs  laws  and  regulations  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  simplified  program  set  forth  in  detailed  committee 

>•'  Scott,  op.  fit.,  pp. 

Tht  Heporloltkf  IMtgaten  o(  the  Vnitrd  Slat  fs  of  America  to  the  Sixth  Inlernational  Conference  of  American 
Statee,  6.  t)n  the  refusal  of  the  committee  in  charite  to  accept  this  proposal,  the  head  of  the  .Xritentine 
deleitittiou  declared  that  he  woiihi  be  unable  to  sign  the  convention  and  resiKneti.  This  pro|>osai  was 
rejet’ted  by  the  committee,  and  the  final  act,  including  this  convention,  was  subse<iuently  signet!  by- 
all  the  delegations  reiiresented  at  the  conference,  including  that  of  .Vrgentina. 

.Scott,  op.  cit.,  p.  3.S. 

7421»V~31— Mull.  11) - :i 
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reports.^  Tlie  administrative  orfran  set  up  by  the  conference  was 
known  as  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.^* 

The  subject  of  customs  formalities,  while  of  great  practical  impor¬ 
tance  to  commerce,  is  largely  a  matter  of  technique  and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  deal  more  than  remotely  with  the  essentials  of  commercial 
policy.  Numerous  other  questions  that  came  before  the  first  con¬ 
ference  and  have  been  the  subject  of  resolutions  in  later  conferences 
are  likewise  of  subordinate  interest  in  the  development  of  commercial 
treaty  policies  in  the  Americas.  Among  them  are  transportation  and 
communication,  monetary’  problems,  natural  resources,  and  statistics. 

The  resolutions  and  conventions  jirepared  by  the  second  and  sub¬ 
sequent  international  conferences  of  American  states  have  avoided 
expressions  of  policy  regarding  controversial  questions  of  equality  or 
inequality  of  treatment  in  ports  and  customs  houses.  Discussion  of 
reciprocity  has  not  been  wanting,  but  no  decisions  in  regard  either  to 
it  or  to  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause 
and  the  national  treatment  of  shipping  have  been  taken. 

Prolonged  effort  to  bring  about  practical  results  has  been  made  in 
respect  of  the  technical  subject  of  customs  and  port  procedure, 
resulting  in  action  by  each  of  the  conferences  in  the  form  of  resolutions 
or,  occasionally,  of  conventions;  but  nothing  really  far-reaching,  even 
in  these  fields,  has  as  yet  been  achieved. 

The  second  conference,  held  at  Mexico  City  in  1901-1902,  recom¬ 
mended  the  calling  of  a  customs  congress,  which  met  at  New  York 
about  a  year  later  and  drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions.  The  conference 
was  poorly  attended  and  lacked  adequate  information;  its  accom- 
jilishments  were  not  great 

The  fifth  conference,  meeting  at  Santiago  in  1923,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  quota  of  resolutions  and  recommendations,  adopted  conventions 
on  publicity  of  customs  documents  and  on  uniformity  of  nomenclature 
for  the  classification  of  merchandise which  were  signed  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  on  behalf  of  the  countries  represented.  The  former  provides  for 
the  interchange  among  the  parties  of  all  laws,  decrees,  and  resolutions 
that  govern  the  importation  or  the  exportation  of  merchandise  or 
which  relate  to  vessels  entering  into  or  sailing  from  their  ports.  In 
addition  to  these  and  other  provisions,  the  Central  E.xecutive  Council 
of  the  Inter-American  High  Commission  is  charged  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  handbook  dealing  with  the  customs  laws  and  decrees  of  the 
various  countries.  The  latter  convention  simply  adopts  the  Brussels 

«»  Stott,  op.  'it.,  pp.  II.  21-32,  3ft-39. 

I.nter  the  Internatiiinal  Biireiiii  i*f  the  American  Republics  and  then  the  Pan  .\merican  U nion,  Harrett, 
Jdhn,  Tht  Pan  Arntrican  I'nion  (Washinitton,  lull). 

.See  Report  of  the  Delegatee  of  the  Vnited  Slatei  to  the  Third  International  Conference  of  American  Statee, 
p.  43. 

Scott,  op.  cit.,  i)p.  2:13,  240'  Report  of  the  Delegatee  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  to  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  Statee,  pp.  U6  and  104. 
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noinenclature  of  1913  for  the  statistics  of  international  commerce, 
either  exclusively  or  as  a  supplement  to  other  systems  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  statistics.™*  In  1927  and  1929,  respectively,  special  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  at  Washinjrton  on  the  subjects  of  consular  procedure 
and  formalities  and  customs  and  port  formalities.™* 

The  sixth  conference,  which  met  at  Habana  in  1928,  adopted  an 
important  convention  on  commercial  aviation,  which  is  now  in  force 
among  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  the  United 
States.™^ 

Three  commercial  conferences,  composed  of  delegates  of  both 
Governments  and  private  organizations,  have  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  at  Washington  in  1911,  1919, 
and  1927.  As  President  Taft  said  in  an  address  to  the  First  Pan 
.Vmerican  Commercial  Conference,  the  object  of  the  meetings  was  to 
give  to  those  who  took  part  “information  as  to  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  commercial  relations  and  increasing  the  commerce" 
among  the  American  countries.  Accordingly,  they  have  dealt  with 
questions  unth  which  business  men  are  confronted  from  day  to  day 
rather  than  with  the  larger  questions  of  commercial  policy.  The 
second  conference  devoted  much  attention  to  the  question  of  trade 
regulations  and  tariffs,  as  well  as  the  possible  unification  of  customs 
laws  and  regulations.  Antiipiated  formalities  and  other  “trade 
annoyances"  e.xisting  in  the  various  countries  were  sharply  criticized.™* 

The  earlier  conferences  did  not  adopt  formal  resolutions.  The  one 
of  1927,  however,  left  a  series  of  more  than  twenty  pronouncements 
of  its  views.^'®  Somewhat  guardedly  it  advocated  lower  customs 
and  internal  duties,  resolving 

That  in  the  interest  of  the  greater  development  of  Pan  .American  commercial 
intercourse,  a  study  be  made  of  the  desirability  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
high  customs  duties  that  may  prevail  in  each  country.  This  study  should  be 
undertHken  by  committees  of  business  men  representing  the  different  .\merican 
Reiniblics  and  the  various  interests  affected; 

That  in  the  interest  of  easier  and  wider  distribution  and  greater  consumption 
of  the  products  of  inter-.\merican  commerce,  which  are  not  classed  as  luxuries, 
a  study  be  made  by  each  government  of  the  desirability  of  reducing,  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  its  fiscal  interests,  the  internal  taxes  that  may  be  imposed 
thereon. 


xs  See  Customs  Xomenelalure  and  Customs  Classification,  transmitted  by  Dr.  Trendelenburg.  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  League  o/Xations,  II,  Economic  and  Financial,  1927,  24.,  especially  pp.  15-16. 

The  convention  on  publicity  of  customs  documents  became  effective  July  10,  1925;  that  on  uniformity 
of  nomenclature,  Oct.  8,  1924.  On  Sept.  1,  1931,  the  following  states  were  parties  to  each:  Brazil,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Panama,  Paraguay,  United  States,  Uruguay. 

**  Concerning  the  former  .see  “  Resolutions  of  Pan  .\merican  Conference  on  Consular  Procedure,”  U.  S. 
l>e|)artnieot  of  Commerce.  Trade  Promotion  Series  No.  65,  Preparing  Shipments  to  Latin  America,  p.  101. 
Concerning  the  latter  see  CR,  1929,  Vol.  4.  p.  642;  the  text  of  the  draft  convention  adopted  was  |)ublLshed 
in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union. 

Scott,  op.  cU.,  p.  385;  USTS  No.  840.  Effective  Aug.  26,  1931. 

•••  Proceedings  of  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  Feb.  13-17.  1911,  p.  27. 

*•  /'on  American  Commerce  (report  of  the  Second  Pan  .American  Commercial  Conference),  pp.  287,  rt  seq. 
>*•  Third  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  Proceedings,  pp.  257,  et  seq. 
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The  conference  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  customs  laws  and 
regulations  should,  where  necessary,  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  bonded  warehouses,  the  moderation  of  customs 
fines,  and  permission  to  use  bills  of  lading  made  out  “to  order”, 
also  that  whenever  the  expression  “to  order”  is  not  followed  by 
any  name  of  consignee,  it  must  signify  to  order  of  the  shipper. 

The  conference  presented  to  the  World  Economic  Conference  at 
Geneva,  which  convened  during  the  course  of  the  meetings,  the  hope 
that  its  labors  would  bring  about  happy  results  for  the  “amelioration 
of  conditions  of  living  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world.” 

The  first  and  second  Pan  American  financial  conferences,  held  in 
1915  and  1920,  convened  with  the  assumption  that  the  extension  by 
bankers  and  business  men  of  ample  credits  was  one  of  the  essentials 
to  the  development  of  trade  among  the  American  countries.^"  In 
addition  to  the  strictly  financial  discussions,  such  subjects  as  uni¬ 
form  classification  of  merchandise,  customs  regulations,  consular 
certificates,  and  port  chai^es,*'^  seemed  suitable  for  the  attention  and 
work  of  the  Inter  American  (formerly  International)  High  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  was  set  up  bj'  the  first  financial  conference.^’® 

At  the  time  of  the  conference  of  1889-1890,  there  was  significant 
advocacy  of  an  American  monetar\’  union,  and  far-reaching  proposals 
of  a  financial  nature  continued  to  be  discussed  at  subsequent  general 
conferences.  The  first  financial  conference  was  interested  in  such 
subjects  as  commercial  paper,  bills  of  exchange  and  the  establishment 
of  a  gold  standard  of  value.  The  second  financial  conference  adopted 
resolutions  regarding  double  taxation,  equality  of  treatment  to 
branches  of  banks  of  other  countries,  long-term  credits,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  gold  fund.®'^ 

The  special  situation  confronting  the  five  countries  comprising 
portions  of  the  territorj'  of  the  former  state  of  Central  America  has 
naturally  led  to  regional  conferences  for  the  pur])ose  of  improving 
their  mutual  relations.  These  conferences  have  dealt  with  political 
more  than  with  economic  problems,  but  the  one  of  1907  adopted, 
in  the  convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  inteniational  Central 
American  bureau,  the  statement  that  among  the  interests  recognized 
as  worthy  of  sj)ecial  attention  were  the  development  of  commerce 
and  of  all  that  might  tend  to  make  it  more  active  and  profitable,  as 
well  as  its  expansion  with  other  nations;  also,  among  other  subjects, 
the  development  of  uniformity  in  the  system  of  customs  houses.®’® 

•••  I^ocetdingt  of  the  Firtt  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  ii.  (t. 

/*.,  page  ;)0I. 

»<  S«e  pamphlet  piihlish«<l  by  the  Internal  iiinal  lliith  ('uniini.s.siiin  entilletl  Firet  Fdition  of  the  Committee 
lieporte  and  Renotutione,  ItlKi.  See  als<i  pamphlet  enlitleil  1‘rogram  of  Aclieitiee  of  the  Inter  American  High 
Commietion, 

»i*  Keiiort  of  the  .Se<Tetiiry  of  the  Treasury  of  the  I'nited  States  to  the  I’resiilent  on  the  Second  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference,  pp.  ■Ifi-.'iT. 

»•  Central  American  Peace  Conference,  lith?,  KeiHirt  of  the  re|>resentative  of  the  United  States,  p.  fc.l. 
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The  conference  of  1923  undertook  to  develop  the  policy  so  frequently 
found  in  the  bilateral  treaties  of  Central  American  states  with  one 
another  by  adopting  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  free  trade, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  essential  provisions: 

The  importation  and  exportation  through  tlie  custom  liouses  of  tlie  Signatory 
Republics  at  the  various  ports  or  on  the  frontiers  of  articles  grown  or  manufac¬ 
tured  in  said  Republics,  shall  be  absolutely  free  of  import  and  export  duties  and 
of  municipal  taxes  or  imposts  of  an  eleemosynary  nature. 

Manufactured  articles,  in  which  the  raw  materials  originating  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  or  exporting  country,  do  not  form  the  greater  percentage,  shall  not  be 
included  in  this  exemption. 

Coffee  and  sugar  are  hereby  exchided  from  the  foregoing  provision.  The 
same  exclusion  shall  also  apply  to  those  articles,  whose  sale  in  the  Contracting 
Republics  is  now  or  may  become  in  the  future,  a  state  monopoly,  or  unlawful. 

This  convention  was  signed  on  behalf  of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  but  not  by  Costa  Rica.^*®  It  entered  into 
force  May  20,  1925,  among  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua. 

Participation  of  the  Americas  in  the  Formulation  of  World 
Commercial  Policy 

The  great  midtilateral  conventions  dealing  with  economic  and 
technical  subjects,  which  began  to  multiply  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  included  but  few  instruments  dealing  directly 
with  commercial  policy.  Indeed,  the  only  clear-cut  example  prior  to 
the  World  War  was  the  International  Sugar  Convention,  signed  at 
Brussels  March  5,  1902.^*^  It  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  elimi¬ 
nating  sugar  bounties  by  means  of  prohibitive  import  duties  upon 
sugar  that  had  been  subsidized  by  the  producing  country.  Though  of 
direct  concern  not  only  to  the  West  Indian  colonial  possessions  of 
European  parties  to  the  convention,  but  to  all  sugar  producing  coun¬ 
tries,  it  was  not  participated  in  by  any  of  the  American  republics. 
Practically  all  of  them  have,  however,  become  parties  to  the  routine 
convention  concerning  the  formation  of  an  international  union  for  the 
publication  of  customs  tariffs,  signed  July  5,  1890.^‘* 

In  certain  other  economic  conventions,  as  that  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  there  is  large  American  participation. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  economic  work  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  in  which  organization  all  of  the  American  states  except  Ecuador 
and  the  United  States  have  become  members,^'®  multipartite  con¬ 
ventions  closely  affecting  commercial  policy  began  to  appear.  The 
outstanding  vehicle  of  expression  of  League  policy  in  commercial 

Confrrence  on  Central  American  Affaire  (1922-23),  pp.  388-391. 

Text:  95  HFSP  6;  as  a  result  o(  (ieniiDriations,  the  international  union  set  up  by  the  convention  ceased 
to  exist  as  from  Sept.  1,  1920,  1  LNTS  400. 

>'•  Text;  82  BKSP  340;  app:irently  only  El  Salva<lor  and  Panama,  among  the  .Vmerican  states,  are  not 
parties. 

Dnuil  and  I’osta  Rica,  after  Joining,  withdrew,  and  the  luutieipation  of  .\rgentina  has  been  irregular. 
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treaty  matters  was  the  World  Economic  Conference,  held  at  Geneva 
in  May  1927.^“  This  conference  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of 
jrovernmental  appointees,  hnt  its  finding's  were  not  considered  as  direct 
expressions  of,  thong^h  they  must  necessaril}"  hav'e  reflected,  the 
s:overnmental  policies  of  the  participating^  countries.  A  majority  of 
the  American  states  sent  delegates  and  their  agreement  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  conference  in  the  field  of  commercial  policy 
was  unanimous.^* 

The  World  Economic  Conference  is  of  importance  not  only  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  represented  with  a  certain  measure  of  authoritative¬ 
ness  the  policies  of  about  fifty  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  hut 
because  it  dealt  directly  with  the  fundamental  question  of  equality  of 
treatment  in  commercial  policy,  arriving  at  clear  cut  and  positive  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  subject  of  the  most-favored -nation  treatment  of  goods 
in  the  customs  houses  and  the  national  treatment  of  shipping  in  ports. 
With  reference  to  the  former,  the  Final  Report  asserts  that 

.\  (leei.sive  step  on  the  road  to  world  recoiistnietion  would  undoubtedly  be  taken 
if  the  system  of  long-term  treaties  securing  etpiality  of  treatment  were  restored. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  widest  and  most  unconditional 
interpretation  should  be  given  to  the  most -favoured-nation  clause.  This  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  insertion  in  any  particular  treaty  of  si)ecial  pntvisions  to 
meet  local  needs,  so  long  as  such  provisions  are  clearly  expressed  and  do  not  injure 
the  interests  of  other  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeidable  that  the  conclusion  of  such  ctimmereial 
treaties  is  made  difficult  by  the  variety  of  conceptions  of  the  ba.ses  of  such  treaties. 
Some  countries,  mortsivcr,  have  considered  that  tariffs  and  contractual  methods 
are  interdei)endent,  so  that  unduly  high  tariffs  have  often  reacted  on  methods  of 
treaty-making,  and  the  latter  in  turn  have  often  caused  tariffs  to  be  raised  even 
higher. 

The  Conference  regards  these  facts  as  necessitating  immediate  action  by 
Governments  with  a  view  to  concluding  treaties  as  comprehensive  and  permanent 
as  iK)ssible,  and  in  order  to  improve  and  standardi.se  the  methods  of  treaty-making 
themselves. 

(1)  The  Conference  therefore  considers  that  the  mutual  grant  of  unconditional 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  as  regards  Customs  duties  and  conditions  of 
trading  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  free  and  healthy  development  of  commerce 
between  States,  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  in  the  interest  of  stability  and 
security  for  trade  that  this  treatment  should  be  guaranteed  for  a  sufficient  period 
by  means  of  commercial  treaties. 

(2)  While  recognising  that  each  State  must  judge  in  what  cases  and  to  what 
extent  this  fundamental  guarantee  .should  be  embodied  in  any  particular  treaty, 
the  Conference  strongly  recommends  that  the  scope  and  form  of  the  most¬ 
favoured-nation  clause  should  be  of  the  widest  and  most  liberal  character  and 
that  it  should  not  be  weakenc'd  or  narrowed  either  by  express  provisions  or  by 
interpretation. 

The  Final  Hrport  of  the  conferente  is  iiiihlished  hy  the  I.eiiKUe  in  piimphlet  form. 

m  The  partioiimtinK  .Xnierican  states  were  lirazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Coloniliia,  Cuha,  FH  .''alvador,  (luate- 
mala,  Nicarasua,  I'araituay,  l’nite<l  .states,  I’niguay  and  Venezuela.  Mexico  was  represented  iiy  an 
observer. 

m  P.  32. 
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(3)  The  Conference  recoinniends  that  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
should  entrust  the  Economic  Organisation  to  undertake,  in  connection  with  the 
enquiry  provided  for  in  the  preceding  rocoinmendations,  all  the  necessary  dis¬ 
cussions,  consultations  and  eiuiuiries  to  enable  it  to  i)ropose  the  measures  best 
calculated  to  secure  either  identical  tariff  systems  in  the  various  European 
countries  or  at  least  a  common  basis  for  commercial  treaties,  as  welt  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  for  all  countries,  of  clearly  defined  and  uniform  principles  as  tt)  the 
interpretation  and  scope  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  in  regard  to  Customs 
duties  and  other  charges. 

These  recommendations  of  the  conference  were  intended  to  he 
given  reality  through  action  primarily  in  the  form  of  treaties,  both 
bipartite  and  multipartite.  The  conference  was  definitely  of  the 
opinion  that  there  should  he  a  cessation  in  the  upward  tendency  of 
tariffs  and  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  this  in  view, 
the  League  convoked  a  conference  early  in  1930  which  drew  up  the 
commercial  convention  of  March  24,  1930,^^®  juimarily  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  some  measure  of  tariff  truce;  hut  the  convention 
was  never  brought  into  force.  It  was  not  signed  by  any  American 
country;  Colombia  and  Peru,  however,  participated  fully  in  the  con¬ 
ference;  Brazil,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Mexico  were 
represented  by  observers,  and  the  Cnited  States  augmented  the  staff 
of  its  Geneva  consulate  for  the  jiurpose  of  obtaining  complete  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  sessions  of  the  conference.  One  of  the  provisions 
of  the  commercial  convention  contemplated  warning,  before  tariff 
duties  should  he  increased,  to  other  countries  which  might  be  interested. 
This  phase  of  the  growing  realization  that  the  tariff  is  an  inter¬ 
national  question  and  can  not  justly  be  left  to  the  unrestrained 
autonomous  action  of  states,  found  expression  later,  on  December  22, 
1930,  in  a  convention  for  economic  rapprochement  signed  by  a 
number  of  the  northern  European  countries."'* 

The  World  Economic  (’onference  endorsed  the  then  forthcoming 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  convention  for  the 
abolition  of  import  and  export  prohibitions  and  restrictions.  To 
this  instrument  the  United  States  became  one  of  the  seven  parties 
among  which  it  entered  into  full  operation.-*®  Chile  was  the  only 
other  signatory  among  American  countries. 

The  subject  of  customs  formalities  has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
League  with  considerable  effectiveness  through  the  convention  for 
the  simplification  of  customs  formalities,  signed  November  3,  1923.^^® 
Both  it  and  two  League  of  Nations  instruments  dealing  with  the 

Text;  Publications  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Kconomic  imd  Financml,  laSO.  II.  15. 

Signatories:  Relgiuin-Iiiixemlraurg  Economic  Union,  Denmark,  The  Netherlands,  Norway  and 
Sweden.  See  editorial  in  Tidens  Tegn  (Oslo)  Dec.  20,  IttJO;  1’,  S.  Dept,  of  State,  f^tss  Releases,  Dec.  27, 
!!»;«).  p.  4S2. 

July  1,  law,  among  Denmiu'k,  Oreat  Britain,  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugual,  I’nited 
States.  Portugal  withdrew  as  of  June  ;|0,  1931.  Text:  97  ENTS  391. 

EtIective  Nov.  27,  1924,  text;  W  ENTS  371.  This  convention  hits  l>een  signe<l  on  behalf  of  Bnuil, 
Chile,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay;  ratified  only  by  Brazil. 
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arbitration  of  private  commercial  disputes  have  been  signed  on 
behalf  of  a  number  of  American  countries.^^ 

The  attitude  of  the  World  Economic  Conference  towards  the 
problems  of  the  national  treatment  of  shipping,  freedom  of  transit 
and  related  problems  was  expressed  in  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  General  Conventions  on  the  Freedom  of  Transit  and  on  the 
Regime  of  Navigable  Waterways  of  International  Concern  concluded  at  the  Bar¬ 
celona  Conference  in  1921  and  the  General  Conventions  on  the  International 
Regime  of  Railways  and  on  the  International  Regime  of  Maritime  Ports  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1923  have  taken  full  account  of  the  complexity 
of  the  question,  and  whereas  their  general  application  would  ensure  for  transports 
a  stable  system  of  freedom  and  equitable  international  treatment  without  unfair 
discrimination,  care  l)eing  taken  to  leave  to  the  tariffs  sufficient  flexibility  to 
permit  of  their  l)eing  adapted  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  complex  needs  of  trade; 

Whereas  the  widest  possible  application  of  the  General  Convention  on  the 
Simplification  of  Customs  Formalities  concluded  at  Geneva  in  1923  would  cer¬ 
tainly  facilitate  the  free  operation  of  transport; 

The  Conference  recommends: 

That  the  States  which  have  not  yet  ratified  the  above-mentioned  General 
Conventions  of  Barcelona  and  Geneva  should  proceed  to  do  so  as  soon  as  iK>ssible 
and  that  as  many  States  as  possible  should  accede  thereto. 

Tlie  convention  and  statute  on  the  international  regime  of  maritime 
ports  puts  into  the  form  of  general  conventional  law  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  national  treatment  of  shipping.  It  was  signed  on  behalf 
of  Brazil,  Chile,  El  Salvador  and  Uruguay  and  acceded  to,  subject  to 
ratification,  by  Panama,  none  of  which,  however,  have  as  yet  become 
parties  to  it.*” 

The  convention  and  statute  on  freedom  of  transit  has  one  American 
party,  Chile.  It  was  signed,**®  also,  on  behalf  of  Bolivia,  Cuatemala, 
Panama  and  Uruguay  and  acceded  to,  subject  to  ratification,  by  Peru. 
Similarly,  some  interest  on  behalf  of  American  countries  has  been 
shown  in  the  railway  convention  and  in  the  convention  on  internal 
waterways,  but  there  has  been  no  extensive  participation  by  American 
countries.*** 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations,  there 
has  been  some  participation  by  American  States  in  the  characteristic- 

The  protocol  on  arbitration  clauses  in  commercial  matters,  signed  Sept.  24,  iy23,  includes  among  its 
signatories,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay.  The 
protocol  came  into  force  July  28,  1924;  text;  27  LNTS  157.  The  convention  on  the  execution  of  foreign 
arbitral  awards,  signed  Sept.  26,  1927,  includes  among  its  signatories  Bolivia,  Nicaragua  and  Peru.  It 
came  into  force  July  25,  1929;  text:  92  LNTS  301.  There  have  been  no  American  ratifications. 

»■  Final  Report,  page  36. 

»•  The  convention  came  into  force  on  July  26, 1926;  text:  .W  LNTS  285. 

»» -Vpr.  20, 1921;  effective  Oct.  31,  1922;  text:  7  LNTS  11. 

»>  The  convention  and  statute  on  the  international  regime  of  railways  was  signed  Dec.  9,  1923;  effective 
Mar.  23,  1926.  Text:  47  LNTS  55.  .American  signatories:  Brazil,  Chile,  El  Salvador,  Uruguay,  none  of 
which  have  ratified.  Colombia  and  Peru  have  acceded  subject  to  ratification. 

The  convention  and  statute  on  the  regime  of  navigable  waterways  of  international  concern  was  signed 
Apr.  20,  1921;  effective,  Oct.  31, 1922.  Text:  7  LNTS  35.  .\merican  signatories;  Bolivia,  Chile,  Guatemala, 
Panama,  Uruguay;  Chile  has  become  a  party  through  ratification,  Colombia  and  Peru  have  acceded,  sub¬ 
ject  to  ratification. 
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ally  humanitarian  conventions,  which  also  affect  commerce,  such  as 
those  dealing;  with  the  opium  problem  and  with  international  trade 
in  arms  and  ammunition  and  in  implements  of  war.“^ 

Summary  axd  Conclusion’. 

Equality  of  trade,  the  policy  expressed  through  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  with  reference  to  merchandise  and  the  national  treat¬ 
ment  of  shipping,  has  been  the  characteristic  practice  of  the  American 
republics  and  is  the  basis  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  commercial 
treaties.  The  exceptions  are  more  impressive  in  description  than  in 
fact,  but  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  trade  of  the  American 
countries  among  themselves  and  with  the  outside  world. 

Reciprocity  agreements,  whether  specifically  exclusive  or  in  fact 
limited  in  their  favorable  treatment  to  their  parties,  have  been  fairly 
numerous  and  it  has  been  the  historic  policy  of  most  of  the  American 
countries  to  reserve  their  freedom  of  action  in  this  matter  both  by 
the  insertion  of  the  condition  of  equal  concessions  in  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  and  by  special  reservations  as  to  particular 
countries  or  regions.^®  An  interesting  recent  example  occurs  in  an 
e.xchange  of  notes  between  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Guatemala  in 
which  the  former  makes  reservation  as  to  goods  the  produce  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  any  state  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
and  the  latter  similarly  makes  e.xception  in  favor  of  other  Central 
American  countries.®®*  Canada,  with  its  aloofness  towards  Pan 
Americanism  and  its  leadership  in  the  preferential  system  of  the 
British  Empire,  has  a  more  highly  developed  system  of  preferences 
than  has  elsewhere  e.xisted  in  the  Americas. 

A  significant  feature  of  American  commercial  policy,  particularly 
since  the  World  War,  may  be  found  in  the  aggressiveness  with  which 
it  is  sought  to  promote  the  exportation  of  goods  deemed  of  particular 

The  arms  traffic  convention,  signed  June  IT,  1925,  which  has  not  been  brought  into  force,  has  one 
.\merican  member,  Venezuela,  and  has  been  signed,  or  acceded  to  subject  to  ratification,  by  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  El  Salvador,  United  States  and  Uruguay.  Text'  I.eague  of  Nations  OI):cial  Journal,  Aug.  1925,  p. 
1117.  The  latest  of  the  opium  conventions,  that  for  limiting  the  manufacture  and  for  regulating  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  narcotic  drugs,  signed  July  13, 1931,  includes  among  its  signatories  .\rgentina,  Bolivia,  Canada, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Panama,  Paraguay,  United  States, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

»■  Concerning  the  latter  question  see  Ricbarz-Simons,  Ingeborg,  “Die  Regionalen  .\usnahmen  von  der 
Meisthegunstigung  in  den  Ilandelsvertriigen  der  Iberoamerikanischen  Staaten,”  Ihero  Amerikanisckei 
Archiv  (Berlin),  July  1931,  pp.  138-155,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  from  the  German  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph: 

“it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  present  compilation  is  complete,  as  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  material  of  the  treaty  texts.  By  no  means  all  countries  have  collections  of  treaties,  and 
the  existing  ones  date  in  part  from  former  years.  Frequently  also  treaties  are  not  to  be  found  in  digests 
of  laws.  The  material  suffices,  however,  to  show  that  the  ideology  of  a  unified  Latin-America  has  retained 
its  vitality,  even  in  the  economic  policy  as  to  treaties,  since  the  origin  of  the  Latin-.\merican  states,  and 
may  acquire  importance  for  future  development.  A  proof  thereof  is  the  speech  of  the  Chilean  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  Antonio  Planet,  [Kdlnische  Zeitung,  May  21, 1931,  No.  2731  in  connection  with  the  Geneva 
declaration  regarding  the  German-.\ustrian  customs  agreement,  in  which,  with  reference  to  the  difficult 
situation,  he  calb  for  economic  cooperation  of  South  .\merican  countries.” 

Saorstat  Eireann,  Treatg  Seriti,  1930,  No.  11. 
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importance  in  the  international  trade  of  individual  countries.  Thus, 
in  July,  1931,  the  announcement  was  made  by  Chile  that,  it  would 
abrogate  the  e.xisting  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  and  the 
Chilean  consul  at  Berlin  was  quoted  as  declaring  that  this  action 
had  followed  as  a  form  of  reprisal  the  increase  in  the  German  duties 
on  nitrates.^®  In  the  general  field  of  export  promotion  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  instance  was  the  renunciation  in  1922-1923,  of  the  conditional 
and  the  espousal  of  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  clause  by 
the  United  States. 

In  respect  of  shipping  there  are  few  e.xceptions  in  American  treaties 
to  the  rule  of  treatment  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  any  outside  coun- 
tiy*.  The  prevailing  principle  has  been  that  of  equality  also  with  a 
countrx'’s  own  shipping.  At  present  the  policy  of  Me.xico  appears  to 
offer  the  only  departure  from  the  rule  of  national  treatment  with  the 
exception,  however,  that  coastwise  trade  is  almost  universally  not 
subject  to  the  obligations  of  equality.^®* 

The  conunercial  treaties  of  the  American  states  present  numerous 
points  of  very  great  interest  which  are  not  directly  connected  with 
the  subject  of  commercial  policy.  A  large  number  of  treaties  con¬ 
tain  clauses  for  the  arbitration,  or  other  peaceful  settlement,  of  any 
disputes  as  to  their  interpretation.^'^  There  are  also  many  provisions 
relating  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time  of  war;  all  or  portions  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  are  frequently  incorpora  ted. Provisions 
directed  against  the  slave  trade  are  frequent  in  early  treaties.**’ 
Isolated  treaties  deal  with  the  opium  and  arms  traffic  ***  and  one 
recognizes  the  “inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his 
home.”*« 

In  the  commercial  treaties  of  the  Americas  there  is  a  distinct 
reflection  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
generally The  tendency  towards  liberalization  in  commerce  and 
navigation  that  was  manifest  throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
at  least  until  its  closing  years,  is  shown  in  American  as  well  as  in 
Kuropean  treaties. 

>**  See  Htrtiner  hoertn  Xeitunt,  July  30,  iio<l  \ug.  9,  1931. 

»*  Thete  have  lieen  a  few  provisions  KrantiiiK  national  treatment  even  in  the  ocHLStwi.se  trade,  at  least 
to  neiitbIxainK  countries,  (iresuniably  inoludinK  the  treaty  letweeii  Kouador  and  i*eru  which  considered 
the  ves.sels  of  each  to  lie  as  the  vessels  of  the  othcir,  'ill  HFSI*  12U0  (I3U3J.  See  also  treaty  lietween  (luate- 
mala  and  Italy,  Article  VII,  00  HKSR  ~M. 

K.  K.,  treaties  lietween  Iirar.il  and  Colomliia,  101  UKSI’  941;  Chile  and  Denmark,  100  liKSI*  h:{2; 
Colonihia  and  Italy,  S4  liKSI'  200;  Colombia  and  i'eru,  00  ItFSI*  349. 

»*40  HK.SI'2>;. 

“•  E.  K.,  treaty  lietween  f’erii  and  Italy,  «5  HKSl*  049;  treaty  lietween  the  C.  S.  and  l*eru,  2  CS  Treaties 
I4<r2.  .See  also  01  liF.SC  IU3I;  03  liKSH  007. 

K.  K.,  treaty  lietween  ArKeiitina  and  (Ireat  liritaiii,  12  liKSI*  29.  ComerniiiK  .\merican  iilairiKines, 
see  treaty  lietween  I'eru  and  lirazil,  Ki  liKSI’  I2S0. 

>•'  E.  K..  treaty  lietween  lirazil  and  China,  72  liKSI’  .V2). 

K.  K.,  treaty  lietween  liolivia  and  1‘eni,  OO  liKSI*  I2;iH. 

Treaty  lietween  I'eru  and  (!hina,  00  liKSI*  Il2.'i  fH27i. 

'I'he  treaties  of  outsicJe  countries,  such  as  lielKium  and  Ja|HUi,  with  varioiLs  .\nierican  muiilries  fre- 
'juently  show  isimmon  characterikti<.s,  evidently  tlie  (lolicy  of  the  non-American  isiiintry. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  following  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of  1860, 
the  complete  equality  of  treatment  to  commerce  connoted  by  the 
unconditional  most-favored-nation  elause  became  the  rule  in  Europe. 
With  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century’  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  clauses  began  to  appear  in  American  treaties  also; 
the  movement  has  continued  to  gain  ground.*^® 

In  the  navigation  clauses,  moreover,  there  is  a  perceptible  develop¬ 
ment  contemporaneous  with  that  of  European  countries,  away  from 
the  more  limited  forms  of  shipping  clauses  and  in  favor  of  complete 
national  treatment.*^^ 

The  policy  in  regard  to  special  treatment  for  neighboring  or  regional 
countries  has  not  developed  with  regularity.  The  conditional  most- 
favored-nation  clause  itself  exhibits  some  evolution  as  shown  by  the 
occasional  clauses  in  which  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  concessions 
could  be  considered  as  equivalent  is  recognized,  and  clauses  in  which 
the  covering  conditional  language  specifically  does  not  apply  to 
prior  equality  provisions,  which  are  conse(iuently  left  intact  and 
unconditional.^** 

The  economic  aspects  of  Pan  Americanism  have  had  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  wide  range,  including  problems  of  communication,  transportation, 
industrial  property,  and  others,  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion.  (Commercial  policy,  however,  particularly  in  the  essential 
elements,  has  not  as  yet  been  largely  affected  by  it.  This  fact,  the 
relatively  small  development  of  intra-American  reciprocity,  the  grow¬ 
ing  participation  of  American  states  in  world  conferences  and  in 
general  multipartite  treaties,  as  well  as  their  practice  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  making  numerous  treaties  with  important  commercial 
countries  of  every  continent,  seeking  and  according  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment,  suggest  that  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Americas,  conscious 
always  of  interests  closely  bound  up  with  those  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
has  been  one  of  steady  realism.  In  pursuing  commercial  policy  con¬ 
formable  to  that  of  other  countries  generally,  the  American  states  have 
recognized  their  common  membership  in  a  world  that  has  become  an 
economic  unit.  They  will  continue  to  display  wisdom  founded  upon 
realities  if  they  develoj)  their  commercial  policies  in  tune  with  world 
movements. 

In  reKiird  to  the  treaty  of  IttfiO,  often  nilled  the  (’olalen  Treaty,  a  careful  study  has  les'ently  l>een  made 
hy  .\.  L.  Dunham  entitleil  7V  .laffo-Errnrk  TYrofy  of  I'vmmtrtt  of  ftMH  and  tkr  l'Togti$t  of  tkt  ladualrial 
Rrrofufion  in  France  (Ann  .Arlnw,  I’niversity  of  Michitiaii  i‘res.s.  luaui. 

*'*  .Aiiioiik  tlie  countries  which  were  (airties  to  unctmditional  most-favore<l-nation  treatment  prior  to  lUOO. 
were  Canada,  Kcuador,  Oiiatemala,  lionduras.  MenU-o,  1‘itfaKUay,  I'niteil  States  and  I’ruKuay.  See, 
e.  g.,  treaty  lietween  the  U.  S.  amt  Switzerland  signetl  Nov.  2.V  I.t.W,  Articles  I,  VUI,  IX,  X,  2  I'S  Treaties 
17ia. 

*<’  .A  KiNHlevampleof  this  Ls  found  in  tlie  treaties  of  IS24iuid  IH4«>  lietween  tlie  ('nile«l  States  and  Colombia, 
the  former  att'ording  must-favored-nation  treatment  toshiiiping  imd  the  latter,  national  treatment,  1  VS 
Treaties  2y2,  3irj. 

>*•  K.  g.,  treaty  lietween  .Argentina  lUid  llelgiuni,  IStm.  ,W  BKSI’  till. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  DOCTOR  MIOLEL  CKUCHAOA 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  IMonijiotentiary  of  Chile  to  the  Unite<l  States 

The  new  Ainhassa>lor,  who  presentwl  his  letters  of  credence  to  President  Hoover  on  SepleinlM>r  18,  is  not 
a  8tran([cr  to  Washinittcm,  havinK  s<tvc<I  first  -in  IttZ'V  -as  siHs-ial  Chilean  aijent  iM-fore  the  arbitrator  in 
the  Tacna-Ari<a  wmtroversy,  and  later  as  Ambassador.  -A  few  years  aito  DcKdor  Criii-hiiKa,  loiiK  ftromi- 
nent  in  e<lucational  atfairs  in  his  native  land,  founde<l  a  School  of  Sts-ial  Serviw!  which  is  alliliated  with 
the  ('atholic  I'niversity,  .Santiago.  He  has  served  in  the  Cabinet  as  .Minister  of  Kinan(s‘,  and  later  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  I)ix-tor  Cruehaga  has  l>een  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  .Minister  l'leni|Miten- 
tiarv  in  Buenos  Aires,  .Montevideo,  Berlin,  The  Hague,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sinee  leaving  the  American 
capital  in  11127  be  has  been  in  Mexico  City  as  the  chairman  of  the  Spanish-American  Mixed  Claims 
Commission. 


l%i|>yriclit  hy  llarrin  A  Kwiiic. 


SKNOK  1)0\  l.ris  O.  AHKI.l.I 


Kiivoy  Kxti'uuriliiiary  uml  Minister  i’loniiHilontiary  of  Kolivia  to  the  I'nittsI  States 

SeAor  AlH-lli  U  one  of  tlie  most  pro^ressivt*  iitiiiistrialists  and  mine  n|M'raturs  of  liis  (smntry.  and  has  won 
no  little  renown  as  a  writer  of  alnlity  on  vital  international,  iMditieal,  and  »H-onomie  suhjwts.  His  first 
niiblie  a|iiM)intment  was  that  of  eommissioner  to  the  l‘anama-l’aeifle  Kx|M>sition  in  San  Kraneiseo,  where 
lie  was  made  a  memiH'r  of  the  Su|N'rior  Internatiotial  Jury  of  Award.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Bolivia 
in  11*17,  he  was  eleetisl  to  ('onKres.s,  w  here  his  iiromisiiiK  earivr  was  interrupteil  by  ureent  private  atTairs 
which  lusvssitatisi  his  retirement.  In  lins*  he  rex'nteriHl  public  life  by  ae«v|>tinK  the  apixiintmenl  of 
eoiiixstdor  ad  honorem  to  the  Bolivian  beKation  in  Lima.  In  .March  of  this  year,  Seilor  .\oelli  was  ap- 
IMiintisI  Minister  of  Kiuaiuv,  a  |Mist  he  riviiKnisI  to  a.s.sume  that  of  Minister  to  the  I'niUsl.States. 


COMMUNICATIONS  THE  KEYSTONE 
OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 


liy  C.  C.  Mautix 

Director,  Pan  American  Information  Service 


A  FEW  days  ago  I  sat  talking  to  an  official  of  a  New  York  bank. 

Suddenly  the  telephone  bell  on  his  desk  rang  and  the  telephone 
operator  announced  “Santiago,  Chile,  calling.”  A  few  minutes  more 
and  clear  and  distinct  came  the  voice  of  a  vice  president  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  at  that  time  traveling  through  South  America.  I  have  stood 
in  the  office  of  a  cable  company  in  New  York  and  watched  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  message  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  minutes  after  the  message 
was  sent  the  answer  was  back  in  New  York. 

Presidents  of  Latin  American  countries  are  now  speaking  into  ordi¬ 
nary  telephones;  their  voices  are  carried  by  ether  waves  to  receiving 
stations  in  the  Cnited  States  and  then  broadcast  throughout  the 
countrv’,  so  that  millions  of  listeners  in  the  great  cities,  smallest 
village,  or  the  most  remote  farmhouse  may  hear  at  first  hand  the 
story  of  some  important  event.  Only  a  short  time  ago  1  was  present 
at  a  large  meeting  of  business  men  in  New  York.  On  a  wall  at  one 
side  of  the  great  hall  a  huge  map  of  South  America  had  been  hung, 
with  small  electric-light  bulbs  indicating  prominent  cities.  From  the 
hall  a  message  was  sent  successively  to  some  resident  of  each  of  these 
cities.  The  message  was  read  to  the  audience  and  a  few  minutes  later 
the  bulb  in  the  particular  city  flashed,  showing  that  the  message  had 
been  received.  A  few  minutes  more  and  the  answer  was  read  to  the 
audience. 

What  woidd  have  taken  weeks  or  months  to  accomplish  a  few  years 
ago  is  now  being  accomplished  in  minutes.  The  integration  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  taking  place  before  our  very  eyes.  Not  alone 
the  radio  and  the  cable,  the  telephone  and  telegraph  are  doing  these 
things,  but  the  airplane  as  well,  fast  steamships,  better  roads,  and  the 
automobile.  The  life  of  nations  and  of  individuals  is  growing  closer 
with  each  tick  of  the  clock.  Isolation  has  been  banished  with  the 
plagues  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  clear  as  the  sunlight  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  facing  a  new  day  that  means  a  complete  change  in  national 
and  individual  outlook  and  point  of  view. 

This  improvement  in  communications  is  the  keynote  of  western  civili¬ 
zation.  In  this  hemisphere  will  he  largely  written  world  history  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  hundred  years  at  least.  In  spite  of  political  differences, 
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petty  jealousies,  economic  friction,  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  the 
most  northern  point  of  Canada  to  the  tip  of  South  America  is  destined 
to  be  hound  closely  together  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  This  in 
no  sense  means  surrender  of  one  tiny  bit  of  national  or  political 
independence,  hut  it  does  mean  that  economically  and  politically  the 
interests  of  the  various  nations  will  increasingly  he  recognized  as 
mutually  dependent,  and  closer  and  more  united  action  will  be  sought. 

Particularly  will  this  movement  be  manifest  in  South  America 
itself.  The  countries  in  that  continent  will  be  drawn  together  as 
well  as  sections  of  the  various  countries.  The  individualism  of  the 
different  States  of  Brazil  is  produced  in  large  measure  by  lack  of  com¬ 
munications,  and  it  may  be  considered  that  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  problems  of  the  present  Government  is  to  bring  about  a  more 


INAl'OrKATlON  OF  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 


The  pre!«nt  high  state  of  develo{itnent  of  telephone  communications  makes  it  difficult  to  realize  that  not 
until  lUlS  was  it  possible  to  talk  across  the  I'nited  States.  Ur.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of 
the  tele|>hone,  is  shown  with  a  group  in  New  York  City  immediately  after  having  talked  with  San 
Francistx).  January  25,  IU15,  the  first  time  that  an  entire  continent  was  spanned  by  telephone. 


general  national  viewpoint  in  place  of  the  concentration  of  interest 
and  attention  on  the  individual  States,  which  has  been  the  situation  in 
the  past.  The  same  condition  existed  in  the  United  States  70  years 
ago,  before  railroads,  highways,  the  telegraph,  and  telephone  had 
welded  the  country  into  an  organic  whole. 

In  this  great  work  of  rapprochement  communications  by  land  wire, 
cable,  and  radio  are  destined  to  play  an  ever-increasing  part.  We 
have  made  great  advances,  hut  the  future  holds  many  and  colossal 
secrets.  The  day  will  come  when,  in  addition  to  voices  and  music 
from  Ai^entina,  Mexico,  Chiha,  and  Chile,  television  a^tII  bring  the 
face  of  the  speaker  or  a  view  of  the  orchestra  to  the  I'nited  States,  and 
the  same  will  be  true  for  other  Latin  American  countries  as  well  as  for 
transmission  from  the  United  States. 
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It  is  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  business  and  finance  that  oonimiinica- 
tion  by  radio  and  by  land  and  marine  wires  is  important.  That  larger 
sphere  of  life  which  embraces  the  mind  and  the  feelings  is  being  helped 
and  advanced  immeasurably.  It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  when  the 
people  of  Latin  America  and  those  of  North  America  had  little  on 
which  to  form  an  estimate  of  each  other.  Occasional  travelers,  a 
little  correspondence  by  mail  were  all  that  could  offer  a  basis  for  such 


f?fturt«ny  o1  Int^rnatir.n&l  Trl«phon*.  mikI  T<.|f.cr»ph  f ‘orporatWin 


Hl’II.niXO  OF  THE 
(’IHAX  TELEPHO.se 
('<)MP.V.\Y,  HABA.SA 

The  inauKuratioD  of  telephone 
servire  l)et»een  Cuba  and 
the  I'nited  States  on  .\pril 
II.  1921,  estabHshe<l  areeord 
at  the  time  for  a  long-dis¬ 
tance  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion.  N'oices  were  carried 
(i.UlKI  miles,  from  Habiuia  to 
Catalina  Island,  otT  the 
coast  of  California,  includ¬ 
ing  ;t0  miles  by  radio  teleph¬ 
ony. 


information.  To-day  the  press  of  Latin  .\mericH  and  that  of  North 
.\merica  are  recording  immediately  ever>'  event  of  importance 
throughout  the  entire  hemisphere.  The  proceedings  in  the  ('hilean 
or  (-oloiid>ian  Congress,  tlie  opinions  of  public  men  in  the  south, 
economic  or  financial  developments  of  importance  are  instantly 
transmitted  to  the.  press  of  the  north,  while  a  similar  movfunent  toward 
the  south  is  constantly  occurring,  .so  that  each  day  adds  its  contribu¬ 
tion  tf)  the  edifice  of  solid  understamling  and  mutual  cooperation. 
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It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  A\'ithout  adequate 
networks  of  electrical  communications  our  complex  economic  mecha¬ 
nism  would  resemble  an  electric  locomotive  without  a  power  supply. 
Between  two  individuals  understanding  is  the  basis  of  friendship,  and 
between  peoples  geographically  separated  it  is  only  through  facilities 
of  rapid  communication  that  closer  relations  can  be  created. 

The  question  of  what  relation  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  whether 
it  be  wire,  cable,  or  radio,  bear  to  world  trade  and  economic  stability 
is  a  subject  more  and  more  under  study  by  our  economists  and  business 
leaders  as  well  as  by  our  diplomatic  representatives.  Of  course  it  is 
not  communication  facilities  themselves  which  are  responsible  for 
building  up  trade,  but  they  provide  the  channels  of  interchange  that 
materially  assist  in  commercial  and  industrial  development.  In¬ 
creased  production  of  primary  products,  such  as  foodstuffs,  minerals, 
and  the  like,  and  the  growth  of  manufacture  depend  on  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  for  the  sale  or  export  of  these  things.  Efficient  distribution 
depends  on  rapid  means  of  communication. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  telephone  as  an  agency  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated.  It  can  even  be 
said  that  the  ability  to  have  immediate  personal  contact  by  telephone 
will  bring  about  a  revolution  in  diplomatic  methods.  The  recent 
European  negotiations  are  striking  proof  of  this  statement. 

International-telegraph  connection  between  the  Americas  represents 
the  progress  of  three-quarters  of  a  century.  In  1878,  the  Colombian 
Province  of  Panama  had  wire  connections,  but  Central  American 
countries  were  telegraphically  isolated  from  North  America,  and  all 
messages  to  South  America  had  to  be  sent  over  the  Atlantic  cables 
via  (Ireat  Britain  and  Portugal.  Prohibitive  rates  and  delays  in 
transmission  made  this  roundabout  route  unfavorable  to  trade  de¬ 
velopment. 

Beginning  with  this  period  rapid  progress  was  made  in  laying  inter¬ 
national  cables,  which  finally  connected  all  countries  in  the  three 
Americas  with  each  other.  The  telegraph  and  cable  system  of  to-<lay 
is  the  backbone  of  intercommunication  between  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

From  New  York  five  cables  connect  with  the  West  Indies  and  three 
extend  through  I’anama  to  South  America.  One  cable  runs  down  the 
east  coast.  At  Panama  cables  connect  northward  with  Central 
.\merican  countries  and  eastward  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  which 
are  also  connected  from  the  north  with  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Cnitcd  States.  wSouth  from  Panama  cables  (varying  in  number  from 
three  to  four)  connect  with  all  the  ])rincipal  west  coast  ports,  and  are 
linked  with  lines  that  cross  the  Andes  and  reach  the  principal  ports 
of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  Through  these  cables  messages 
742ia  31— mill.  10 - i 
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from  almost  any  South  American  port  can  be  flashed  to  New  York  in 
a  few  seconds. 

In  addition  three  cables  connect  the  southern  United  States  with 
Mexico  and  several  cables  connect  Florida  with  the  West  Indies. 
The  United  States  east  coast  system  connects  at  Barbados  with  the 
British  South  American  cable  leading  to  the  principal  ports  of  the 
east  coast  of  South  America  and  by  land  wires  over  the  Andes  up  the 
west  coast  to  Peru. 

At  each  point  of  contact  with  the  shore  these  submarine  cables  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Soiith  .Vinerican  land  wire  systems,  which  provide  the 
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CONDESA  TELEPHONE 
E.XCHANUE,  .MEXICO 
(TTY 


One  of  the  newer  exchanKes 
to  handle  the  increasetl 
telephone  .service  of  the 
Mexican  citpital. 
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feeder  networks  from  interior  points  to  the  outside  world.  Most  of 
these  interior  systems  have  h<‘en  built  uj)  in  cooperation  with  railway 
telegraph  lin(‘s,  and  s|)lendid  jiioneering  work  has  Ix'en  done  by  the 
engineers  who  laid  out  the  lines  and  operate  them. 

In  more  recent  years  cable  telegra|)h  networks  have  b<>en  sujiple- 
ment(‘d  by  radiotelegraph  circuits.  Several  of  tlu'se  are  operat(‘d  by 
one  company  from  points  in  tint  United  States  to  points  in  (Vntral 
.\fnerican  countries.  .\notbi*r  company  ojierates  circuits  from  the 
United  States  to  thre<*  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Uosta  Rica,  Arg(*n- 
tina,  lira/.il,  (Nilonibia,  Dutch  (iuiana,  and  V’enezuela. 
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Radiotelegraph  stations  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  are  jointly 
operated  by  Americans,  British,  French,  and  Germans.  One  com¬ 
pany  operates  circuits  from  Peru.  These  systems  connect  at  either 
end  with  the  e.xisting  land  networks  and  with  services  to  ships  at  sea 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  Pacific,  as  well  as  with 
other  international  radio  circuits  and  cables. 

The  services  of  radio  and  wire  telegraph  systems  are  in  their  nature 
supplemental  to  each  other  and  should  be  operated  as  such.  Radio 
reaches  remote  points  where  the  expense  of  wire  or  cable  lines  would 
not  be  justified.  Radio  also  reaches  ships  at  sea  and  aircraft.  Oper¬ 
ating  in  cooperation,  the  radio  and  wire  provide  a  complete  organism 


MAIN  BUILDINO  OK 
THE  CHILE  TELE¬ 
PHONE  COMPANY, 
VALPARAISO 


Since  1928.  when  international 
.service  was  estahli.she<l  with 
Artcentina  ami  CriiKiiay. 
Chile  ha.s  lieen  steadily 
hrouftht  into  closer  tele¬ 
phonic  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


of  Intrrnittional  Teleplion^  sn<l  Telecrnph  ('orpotution 


of  electric  communications,  each  supplementing  the  other.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  said  by  noted  electricians  that  radio  was  the  logical  first 
development  in  the  transmission  of  electrical  signals,  and  had  wire 
transmission  been  inventeil  afterwards  it  would  have  been  hailed  as  a 
great  im|)rovement  in  the  art. 

An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  use  of  telegraph  printers,  which 
in  recent  years  have  revolutionized  land-line  telegraphy  and  which 
because  of  technical  difiiculties  can  not  be  used  on  radio  circuits. 
In  the  United  States  these  printers  are  employed  on  all  important 
intercity  circuits  and  are  used  as  well  by  a  large  number  of  business 
concerns  which  operate  telegraph  printers  directly  connected  from 
their  own  office  with  the  central  telegraph  operating  rooms. 
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The  day  of  the  telegraph  exchang:e  is  close  at  hand,  and  this  is  the 
next  important  step  in  telegraphic  communication.  Business  houses 
having  telegraph  printers  will  call  shortly  for  a  connection  with  another 
business  house,  just  as  is  done  with  a  telephone  call,  and  will  type 
their  message  directly  and  instantaneously.  These,  with  the  replies, 
constitute  a  clear  and  permanent  record  of  the  transaction. 

A  development  of  widespread  interest  during  the  past  few  j'ears  has 
been  international  radiotelephony.  It  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular 


I.AVIXO  A  TKANSAN- 
DIXK  TELEPUOXE 
CABLE 


f'oijrtMy  of  lnt«rnjttioDal  Trlephon*  and  Talrcraph  f^rporatlfin 


lnc'rea!i«<l  telephone  servioe 
l)etween  the  three  southern¬ 
most  reimhlics  of  South 
America  was  made  [lossihle 
hy  the  recent  layinit  of  the 
new  ciihle,  the  hifthesl  inter¬ 
national  teleiihone  circuit 
in  the  world. 


scientific  accomplishments  of  the  twentieth  century’  and  has  already 
become  an  important  factor  in  international  relations  and  business. 
We  can  pick  up  the  nearest  telephone  in  Washington  or  New  York 
and  talk  to  any  telephone  in  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  or  Santiago, 
Chile,  as  well  as  with  most  of  the  tele|)hones  in  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
or  Chile.  Anyone  in  liuenos  Aires  can  pick  u|)  his  telephone  and 
talk  to  Washington,  New  York,  Montreal,  Mexico  (’ity,  liabana, 
and  San  Francisco,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  connections  made 
possible  by  radio  circuits. 
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Through  other  radiotelephone  circuits  one  can  talk  from  South 
America  with  most  of  the  telephones  in  a  score  of  countries  of  Europe 
and  through  London,  by  double  radiotelephone  circuit,  to  Australia. 
The  next  year  or  so  will  find  many  more  telephone  connections  avail¬ 
able  between  North  and  South  America  and  other  points  in  the  world. 
Radiotelephone  stations  are  either  operating  or  under  construction 
in  Argentina,  Cliile,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Colombia.  Cuba  has  been 
connected  by  telephone  cable  with  the  United  States  for  many  years. 
Mexico  has  been  connected  for  several  years  by  land  telephone  wires 
with  the  United  States,  and  both  of  these  countries  are  linked  by 
radiotelephone  with  Europe  and  South  America.  The  manner  in 
which  the  business  world  and  others  grasped  immediately  the  oppor- 


('ourlen^'  (»C  IlitfrimtHiiul  Telrpliunr  md  t  T«*lrcr»ph  CoriMiratMin. 

RADIO  STATIO.V,  lU  K.NOS  AIRKS,  AROKNTIXA 
TniiisniitlinK  stutiiiii  antrntiin  for  Milio  service  lo  New  York. 


tunity  to  employ  these  telephone  services  proved  their  necessity, 
and  trallic  generally  has  increased  at  a  rate  far  beyond  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  engineers. 

Three  years  ago  only  five  international  radiotelephone  connections 
were  possible,  and  all  of  these  live  were  connected  by  land  wire 
through  the  one  radio  circuit  between  the  United  States  and  England. 
To-<lay  upward  of  ISO  different  connections  between  various  countries 
are  made  possible  by  radiotelephone  circuits.  These  connections 
are  either  by  direct  radio  circuits  or  are  fed  from  or  into  radio  circuits 
over  connecting  land  lines.  Thus,  more  than  32,000,000  telephones 
are  connected,  more  than  01  per  cent  of  the  world’s  total. 

If  international  telegraphy,  whether  cable  or  radio,  ilepends  on  the 
telegraph  networks  beyond  its  terminals,  efficient  transmission  is 
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doubly  necessary  for  the  completion  of  international  telephone  con¬ 
nections.  If  there  is  a  single  defective  link  in  the  circuits,  the  spoken 
word  is  lost.  It  is  therefore  without  purpose  to  install  an  international 
telephone  circuit  where  the  local  or  domestic  systems  are  inadequate 
for  long-distance  service.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  this  is  the 
case  in  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries.  There  is  great  need 
in  Latin  America  for  technical  improvement  of  local  systems  and  for 
their  connection  with  adequate  long-distance  lines.  A  country  which 
has  no  complete  system  of  telephone  exchanges,  connected  by  proper 
equipment,  can  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  international  telephone 
communication. 

In  general,  the  development  in  Latin  America  is  about  that  of  the 
telephone  network  of  the  United  States  30  years  ago.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  now  some  16  telephones  for  each  100  inhabitants. 
In  all  of  Latin  America  there  is  an  average  of  less  than  one  telephone 
for  each  100  inhabitants.  This  does  not  mean  that  some  countries 
are  not  advancing  rapidly.  We  can  mention  particularly  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay.  Latin  American 
countries  have  been  backward  in  building  long-distance  lines  linking 
the  principal  centers,  and  there  is  a  vast  field  for  telephones  in  rural 
or  farm  regions.  In  many  cities  there  are  generally  not  enough  tele¬ 
phones  to  furnish  a  service  comparable  to  that  recognized  as  essential 
to  modern  life.  The  value  of  these  communication  facilities  makes 
urgent  the  adoption,  by  the  various  countries,  of  definite  plans  for 
modernization  of  their  domestic  telegraph  and  telejilione  services. 

Telephone  investment  is  one  which,  if  the  enterprise  is  to  be  safe 
and  continuing,  only  pays  for  itself  after  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  If  insufficient  ca])ital  is  available,  only  small  telephone 
exchanges  can  be  built  which  will  take  care  merely  of  present  needs. 
In  this  case  either  the  exchange  soon  becomes  unable  to  handle 
normal  growth,  or  the  passage  of  a  few  years’  time  may  make  it 
necessary  to  scrap  all  the  equipment  before  it  becomes  actually  worn 
out  and  to  build  a  new  exchange  to  take  care  of  the  added  require¬ 
ments.  Under  this  process  the  return  from  ordinary  telephone  rates 
would  never  pay  for  the  initial  installation.  As  it  normally  takes 
anj'where  from  S  to  15  years  for  the  investment  to  be  repaid,  vision 
for  the  future  is  what  Latin  American  countries  need  in  building  up 
their  telephone  facilities,  which  are  so  necessary  a  part  of  modern 
economic  and  national  j)rosperity. 

All  of  these  things  will  come  to  pass.  By  land  and  marine  wires, 
radio,  telephone,  and  other  means  of  communication,  the  isolation 
of  the  Americas  with  respect  to  each  other  is  ending  It  recjuires  little 
vision  to  see  the  future  of  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere.  Possessing 
within  their  borders  every  necessary  thing,  they  will  become  the 
dominating  factor  in  world  economics. 


WHAT  MEXICO  OFFERS  TO  THE  TOURIST 


By  Eyler  X.  SiMPsox,  Ph.  D. 

Senior  Associate  in  Mexico  of  the  Institute  of  Current  World  Affairs 

I 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  whose  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  tourist  even  the  publicity  offices  of  the  railroad 
and  steamship  companies  find  it  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Were  some 
enterprising  travel  agency  given  carte  blanche  to  bring  together  and 
arrange  in  one  place  all  of  those  features  calcidated  to  awaken  the 
interest  and  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  visitor  to  foreign  lands, 
it  is  seriously  to  t)e  doul)ted  if  any  improvement  coidd  be  made  upon 
the  jot)  which  nature  and  liistoiy  have  done  in  Mexico. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  climate.  The  Tropic  of  Cancer 
passes  almost  through  the  center  of  Mexico  and  thus  locates  the 
country  at  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  Sahara  Desert,  which  is 
to  say,  in  the  semitropical  zone.  One  might  assume,  therefore,  that 
Mexico  woidd  he  hot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  coidd  he  further 
from  the  truth,  for  fully  two-thirds  of  Mexican  territory’  lies  high 
above  sea  level  on  vast  jilateaus  created  by  two  great  mountain 
ranges  which  parallel  the  coast  and  traverse  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  country.  Situated  at  altitudes  var>’ing  on  the  average  from 
5,000  to  8,000  feet,  most  of  Mexico,  far  from  being  hot,  is  relatively 
cold.  The  yearly  mean  range  of  temperature  in  Mexico  City,  for 
example,  is  between  58°  and  04°  Fahrenheit. 

But  if  you  like  it  hot  there  is  no  dilliculty  in  meeting  your  re([uire- 
ments  in  Mexico.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  descend  a  few  thousand 
feet  from  the  uplands,  and  there  you  are  with  a  mean  range  of 
temperature  of  from  77°  to  82°.  C’limate  in  Mexico  is  a  vertical  rather 
than  a  horizontal  (piestion.  Simply  by  going  up  or  down  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  adjust  the  temjierature  to  the  individual  taste. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Mexico  it  rains  hardly  a  drop  from 
October  to  May.  During  the  remaining  four  months  of  the  year,  it 
rains  for  a  short  time  almost  ever>'  day.  Because  of  this  curious 
regime,  Mexico  has  a  record  of  total  hours  of  sunshine  per  year 
eiiualed  by  few  other  countries.  Mexico  City  averages  2,743  horn's 
of  sunshine  annually;  .Vcapulco  on  the  west  coast  averages  3,017 
hours;  Zacatecas,  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  country  half  way 
hetween  the  border  with  the  I’nited  States  and  the  capital,  averages 
3,085  hours,  ('ompare  these  ligures  with  2,700  hours  of  sunshine 
each  year  in  the  famous  resort  town  of  Nice  in  southern  France,  or 
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This  of  a  notable  center  of  Maya  culture  shows  in  the  foreitround  the  Temple  of  the  Warriors,  or  Temple  of  a  Thousand  Columns;  in  the 

center.  El  Castillo,  a  peat  pyramid  temple;  in  the  upix't  left,  the  largest  residential  structure  of  the  ruins,  which  was  prolwhly  the  |>alace  of  the 
ruler,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  commonly  know  n  as  the  Nunnery;  and  the  Caracol,  a  circular  observation  tower. 
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the  2,570  hours  during  which  the  sun  shines  each  year  at  Algiers  in 
northern  Africa,  and  you  will  understand  why  Mexico  is  sometimes 
called  the  land  of  eternal  spring. 

Using  the  generally  accepted  indices  of  inches  of  rainfall,  degrees 
of  temperature,  hours  of  sunlight,  etc.,  it  is  possible  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  range  and  variety  of  Mexico’s  climate.  Unfortunately  there  are 
no  similarly  useful  and  commonly  understood  measuring  rods  which 
may  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  range  and  variety 
of  the  Mexican  landscape.  This  is  a  job  for  the  poet  and  the  artist. 
The  present  writer,  being  neither  of  these,  can  only  testify  to  the  fact 
that  if  scenery  were  gold,  then,  in  hackneyed  phrase,  Mexico  would 
he  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Brown  sear  deserts  in  the 
north,  dripping  trojiics  along  the  coasts  and  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan¬ 
tepec,  and  mountains  everywhere  rearing  their  heads  into  the  sky  and 
forever  and  eternally  rimming  the  horizon — surely  in  few  parts  of 
the  world  has  nature  been  more  prodigal  in  the  distribution  of  the 
picturescpie,  the  e.xotic,  and  the  awe-inspiring. 

II 

But,  after  all,  the  climate  and  scenery  of  any  land  are  only  a  hack- 
ground,  a  stage  setting.  However  beautiful  and  varied  a  eountiy’s 
natural  endowments  may  he,  the  primary  interest  of  most  visitors 
is  in  the  subject  of  man  and  his  works.  Here,  too.  Mexico  meets  the 
test  of  the  tourist,  for  it  would  he  hard  to  imagine  a  country  with  a 
nuu’e  romantic  history  or  more  visible  evidences  of  that  history  than 
Mexico.  Indeed,  history  in  Mexico  is,  in  a  peculiarly  vital  sense, 
(•ontemporaneous.  .Vs  one  writer  has  put  it,  Mexico  is  “the  land  of 
nKirlnna  in  truth,  as  to  aspiration.  The  land  of  yesterday  just  as  well, 
for  tradition.  In  reality,  the  land  of  tonlay,  wheiv  everything  exists 
in  the  present;  where  it  is  not  possible  to  plan  long  ahead,  whert'  the 
unexpected  always  happens.  Life  is  in  the  present  as  in  the  stories  of 
the  .\ztec  scrolls  where  past  events  and  futurt'  happenings,  history  and 
prophecies,  are  items  in  the  day’s  narration.” 

Si>ace  does  not  permit  even  a  brief  review  of  the  high  lights  of 
Me\ici)’s  past  ami  much  less  a  ilescription  of  her  colorful  pn'sent. 
It  is  perhaps  sullicient  to  remind  the  ivader  that  modern  Mexico  is 
the  luoiluct  of  a  cultural  ami  racial  tradition  whose  iXH'ts  sink  mort' 
deeply  into  anti«|uity  than  those  »*f  perhaps  any  other  country  of  the 
\V»>st«'rn  Ih'inisphere.  Hundreds  of  years  hefoiv  the  tirst  colonist  set 
foot,  for  example,  on  the  shoivs  of  what  is  now  the  United  States, 
Mexico  hati  already  developetl  in  the  Maya  and  Aztec  nations  at  least 
tw«»  civili/.ati(*ns  of  a  very  high  oixler.  And  unlike  nu»st  nations  of 
the  N«'w  Wmhl,  Mexico  ilid  not  break  with  her  indigt'nons  evdtmv 
and  start  life  anew  with  transplanted  Kni\»pean  elements,  thi  the 
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oontran’,  present-ilay  Mexico  is  obviously  and  vividly  a  continuation 
and  a  development  of  native  customs,  institutions,  and  ways  of  life 
which  were  already  old  and  established  when  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
Americas  was  still  a  wilderness.  The  evidence  of  autochthonous 
culture  in  Mexico,  accordingly,  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  thousands 
of  archaeological  monuments  (such  as  the  famous  ruins  at  Chichen 
Itza  in  Yucatan  or  those  astounding  pyramids  in  the  valley  of 
Teotihuacan)  which  dot  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but 
also  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  people.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  age-old 


I*  Y  U  AM  1 1)  OF  TH  E  .S  I'  K 


The  lurKest  of  the  S!«Te<l  p>T- 
amids  at  San  Juan  Teo- 
tihuarstn,  about  2.')  miles 
from  Mexiro  City,  rises 
to  the  imitosinit  height  of 
210  feet  from  a  biise  tover- 
inK  nearly  II  atres.  I’n- 
like  the  pyramids  in 
KRypt.  those  in  Mexico 
did  not  serve  as  burial 
plates  for  the  Kreat,  but 
were  lofty  iilatforms  for 
temples,  rearhe<l  by  nar¬ 
row  steps  in  one  side  of 
the  pyramid.  A  Mexican 
authority  places  the  ap¬ 
proximate  age  of  the  ar¬ 
chaeological  remains  at 
San  Juan  Teotihuacan  at 
2,.5UU  to  3,000  years. 


CourtMy  of  Kyler  N.  Simiiaoi, 


indigenous  culture,  not  as  a  museum  exhibit  but  as*a  living  reality, 
which  gives  the  Me.xican  scene  that  essentially  strange  and  eolorful 
aspect  which  is  so  endlessly  interesting  to  the  tourist. 

What  might  be  culled  the  “Indian  heritage”  is,  however,  but  one 
element  in  the  Mexican  cultural  pattern.  As  everyone  knows,  .Mexico 
was  conquered  by  Spain  in  l.’j'il  and  thereafter  for  :i()0  years  ruled  by 
the  Spanish  Crown.  The  impress  of  Spain  is  deep  U|)on  the  land  and 
the  |M*ople.  The  principal  language  of  the  country  is  Spanish,  the  n*- 
ligion  of  the  people  is  pnalominantly  (’atholi<r  and  Spanish,  the 
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system  of  agricultural  exploitation  owes  much  to  Spain — indeed,  so 
intimately  do  Spanish  institutions,  customs,  and  ways  interpenetrate 
and  characterize  the  life  of  the  country  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of 
Mexico  except  in  terms  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  tradition. 

If  anyone  had  deliberately  set  out  to  make  the  most  exciting  com¬ 
bination  possible  for  the  student  and  traveler,  he  could  hardly  have 
done  better  than  to  have  taken  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  cul¬ 
tures  of  the  New  World  and  mi.xed  them  with  the  traditionally  most 
romantic  culture  of  the  Old  World.  And  that  is  exactly  what  has 
taken  place  in  Me.xico. 

Ill 

In  the  last  few  years  Mexico  has  begun  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
in  her  sunshine,  her  incomparable  scenery,  her  profusion  of  historical 
monuments,  and  the  variegated  pattern  of  her  culture  she  has  a 
treasure  which  may,  if  properly  exploited,  prove  to  be  more  valuable 
than  all  of  her  silver  and  copper  mines  and  oil  wells  put  together.  It 
has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  Mexico  has  as  much  to  offer 
the  tourist  from  the  United  States,  for  example,  as  any  other  country 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  for  that  matter  in  Europe  or  Asia. 
Me.xicans  have  been  asking  themselves  why  Mexico  should  not  share 
in  the  golden  shower  which  falls  from  the  pocket-books  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  (to  mention  only  one  nation)  traveling  in  foreign 
countries  to  the  tune  of  around  $850,000,000  a  year?  If  tourists 
from  the  United  States  are  spending  over  $250,000,000  dollars  each 
year  to  visit  Canada  on  the  north,  why  shouldn’t  they  spend  as  much 
to  visit  their  e<iually  interesting  neighbor  on  the  south? 

Why  not,  indeed?  Mexico  began  to  take  stock  and  found  that 
the  business  of  eatering  to  tourists,  like  any  other  business,  was  first  a 
matter  of  making  it  easy  and  convenient  for  the  customers  to  get  to 
the  market;  second,  of  advertising  your  wares;  and  in  the  third 
place  of  protecting  your  client^e  from  shoddy  goods  and  in  general 
keeping  it  happy  and  satisfied. 

The  first  point  mentioned,  which  relates  primarily  to  transporta¬ 
tion,  is  being  tackled  from  all  angles  by  both  private  and  governmental 
authorities.  The  National  Railways  of  Mexieo  have  cut  down  the 
running  time  between  Me.xico  City  and  the  frontier  with  the  United 
States  by  several  hours;  the  rolling  stock  has  been  vastly  improved, 
and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Me.xican  and  American  immigration 
authorities,  the  formalities  attendant  to  crossing  the  border  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  a  similar  fashion  the  principal  steamship  companies  ojH'rating 
between  the  United  States  and  Me.xico  have  greatly  improved  their 
s(>rvice.  Not  only  have  new  and  up-to-date  vessels  been  put  on  the 
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Mexican  run,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  round-trip  rates 
are  offered  at  markedly  reduced  prices.  Within  the  last  month,  in 
conjunction  with  the  principal  railroad  running:  from  Mexico  City  to 
Vera  Cruz,  a  boat-train  service  has  been  inaugurated,  transporting 
passengers  directly  from  the  dock  to  Mexico  City,  and  vice  versa. 
Also  in  connection  with  this  new  service  custom  inspections  have  been 
greatly  simplified  and  expedited. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
opening  up  Me.xico’s  tourist  market,  however,  is  that  which  is  being 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  in  carrying  out  its  national  highway 
program.  In  1925  a  National  Highway  Commission  was  created  and 
charged  with  the  tremendous  task  of  covering  Me.xico’s  767,000 
square  miles  with  a  network  of  modern  roads.  For  the  last  six  years 
this  work  has  been  pushed  to  the  limit  of  the  Government’s  resources. 
At  the  end  of  1930  a  total  of  58,579,241  pesos  had  been  expended, 
with  the  result  that  several  thousand  kilometers  of  highways  are  now 
provisionally  opened  to  traffic;  634  kilometers  (380.4  miles)  are  sur¬ 
faced  and  about  621  kilometers  (372.6  miles)  are  paved.  The  cost 
of  building  the  national  highways  is  being  defrayed  from  a  special 
tax  on  gasoline  of  six  centavos  per  liter.  (A  liter  is  nine-tenths  of  a 
quart.) 

At  the  present  time  the  commission  has  under  construction  four 
principal  highways.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Mexican  division  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway.  This  road  is  in  two  sections;  One  of  1,242 
kilometers  (approximately  770  miles)  runs  from  Nuevo  Laredo  to 
Me.xico  City  and  one  of  over  1,400  kilometers  (840  miles)  extends 
from  Mexico  City  to  the  boundary  line  with  Guatemala.  Work  on 
the  Nuevo  Laredo-Mexico  City  section  of  this  highway  is  being 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  (at  the  present  time  over  6,000  men  are 
employed  on  this  project  alone),  and  it  is  expected  that  a  provisional 
road  passable  in  all  seasons  will  he  opened  from  the  border  to  Mexico 
(Mty  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  second  highway  will  connect  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Gulf 
coast  with  Acai)ulco  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  total  length  of  this 
road  when  completed  will  he  around  936  kilometers  (about  532 
miles).  The  Mexico  tfity-Acapulco  section  is  already  paved  as  far 
as  C’uernavaca  (75  kilometers)  and  surfaced  the  remaining  distance. 
On  the  Vera  Cruz  side,  paving  extends  from  Mexico  City  to  Puebla 
and  the  rest  of  the  road  is  in  the  process  of  being  surfaced. 

.\nother  coast-to-coast  highway  is  being  built  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Republic  from  Matamoras  to  Mazatlan.  This  highway  will 
cover  a  distance  of  1,217  kilometers  (about  730  miles)  and  will  pass 
through  the  important  cities  of  Monterrey,  Torreon,  and  Durango. 
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C'-r>pyricht  by  Publinhera  Photo  Service. 
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The  east  eDtraii(«  to  the  e(lin<-e,  which  is  a  distinct  church  thouith  joined  to  the  cathe<lral.  Huilt  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  considere<l  one  of  the  finest  examiiles  of  Chiirrigueresiiue  ecclexiasticitl  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  city.  The  fountain  in  the  foreground  is  a  |iart  of  the  monument  erected  in  1U25  to  Fray 
Hartolom^  de  las  ('asa.s,  friend  of  the  Indians. 

The  fourth  main  trunk-line  hifjhway  is  that  eonnectinjr  Mexico 
City  with  Toluca,  Morelia,  and  (luadalajara,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Jalisco  and  the  second  largest  city  in  the  Repuhlic.  Work  on  this 
important  addition  to  the  internal  system  of  communications  in 
Mexico  has  been  prosecuted  with  considerable  vigor  during  the  past 
two  years. 
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The  extent  to  which  Mexico’s  new  highways  are  opening  np  the 
country  not  only  for  international  but  also  for  internal  tourist  traffic 
may  be  judged  from  a  consideration  of  a  few  statistics.  Since  the 
National  Highway  Commission  started  its  work,  automobile  regis¬ 
trations  in  Me.xico  have  increased  by  64  per  cent,  or  from  .51,554  in 
1925  to  84,791  in  19.30.  In  the  5-year  period  1926-1930  gasoline 
consumption  increased  81.6  per  cent,  or  from  47,470,380  to  86,253,294 
gallons.  Interurban  bus  lines  are  springing  up  as  if  by  magic  all 
over  the  country.  On  the  national  highways  that  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  649  passenger  cars  and  busses  were  registered  at  the  end  of 
1930  as  engaged  in  passenger  and  freight  service,  and  the  number  is 
undoubtedly  much  greater  at  the  present  time. 

IV 

In  connection  with  its  road  program,  the  Federal  Government  has 
also  been  active  in  advertising,  encouraging  the  building  of  hotels, 
providing  centers  of  information,  and  in  general  organizing  and 
directing  the  tourist  trade.  In  July,  1929,  President  Fortes  Gil  issued 
a  decree  establishing  a  permanent  tourist  commission  (Comisidn 
Mixta  pro-Turismo).  Later,  in  March,  1930,  the  commission  was 
enlarged  and  reorganized  as  the  Comision  Nacional  de  Turismo. 
The  duties  of  the  commission  were  “to  encourage  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational  tourist  travel  in  Mexico  by  all  means  within  its  reach;  to 
direct  and  coordinate  the  work  of  local  tourist  commissions;  to  see 
that  tourists  may  enjoy  eveiy"  protection  and  are  not  molested  through 
the  application  of  immigration  and  customs  laws;  to  act  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  country’  for  propaganda  abroad,  directing  the  efforts  of 
consids  and  commercial  agents;  and  in  general  to  promote  and  take 
all  measures  which  directly  or  indirectly  contribute  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  tourist  travel.”  In  addition  to  an  annual  subsidy  of  200,000 
pesos,  the  Government  granted  the  commission  the  right  to  the  use 
of  all  funds  collected  from  visitors  to  national  monuments  and  from 
advertising  along  the  national  highways. 

At  the  present  writing  the  Federal  Government  is  planning  still 
further  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  activities  of  the  National  Tourist 
Commission,  and  for  this  purpose  a  new  law  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  drafted  by  the  Ministiy’  of  Government. 

Private,  semiofficial,  and  local  governmental  agencies  have  been 
cooperating  with  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  authorities.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  American  Automobile  association  in  Monterrey  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  active  in  calling  attention  to  and  helping  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  attendant  to  working  out  a  system  permitting  the  convenient 
entry  of  automobile  tourists  into  the  count ly’.  The  Bank  of  Mexico 
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TUK  VfiU'ANff  IXTACClHLATh 

Towerini!  over  the  Viilley  of  Mexico  ore  the  (leaks  of  1*o|MM-»te|)etl  on<l  Ixtaix'ihuiitl.  Tlie  latter  name, 
the  Altec  e<iuivalent  of  “  The  White  Woman,”  was  ftiven  the  volcano  liecaiise  of  its  fancie<l  resemhiance 
to  a  reclining  female  figure. 

has  croated  a  special  tourist  department,  which  is  renderinft  very 
efficient  service  to  visitors  in  the  capital.  Within  ^he  last  month  the 
American  ('hamher  of  ('omnierce  in  Mexico  (’ity  has  announced  its 
intention  to  raise  and  expend  the  sum  of  /)0,00()  jiesos  in  the  interest 
of  developirift  tourist  traffic.  The  campaign  of  the  American  chaniher 
includes,  anion^  other  tliinfts,  the  preparation  of  a  new  {piide  hook  to 
Mexico,  the  sending  of  10  new  ])hoto};raph8  each  month  to  a  numher 
of  selected  newspapers  in  the  I’nited  States,  and  the  transmission  of 
special  radio  profrrams  advertising;  Mexico’s  attractions  for  the 
tourist.  Several  of  tfie  jirovincial  cities,  notably  fluarez,  Tamiiico, 
('uernavaca,  and  Durango,  have  estahlished  local  tourist  com¬ 
missions. 

As  the  result  of  the  activities  of  these  various  aftencies,  and  jxt- 
haps  for  fither  reasons  f;rowinf;  out  of  the  existence  of  certain  laws  in 
the  I'nited  States  which  need  not  he  discussed  here,  tourist  expendi¬ 
tures  in  Mexico  have  };reatly  incnuised  durint;  the  last  few  years. 
Accordifi};  to  the  estimate  of  American  consular  officers,  the.  tourist 
traffic  alon^  the  border  increased  from  $:f2,()4 1 ,800  in  the  calendar 
year  1928  to  $05, 042, 000  in  1050.  The  figures  for  the  border  traflic 
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A  VIl.LAdK  OUCHKSTKA  IN  PI  KBKA 

for  tlio  yoar  as  puhlishod  hy  tlio  United  States  Department  of 
(’omineree  are  as  follows: 

Uiiitfd  States  constilar  districts  along  Mexican  border  (arranged  Ammi-an expeml- 


frolll  west  to  east):  ituresin  Mexico 

Knst'iiada,  I^owcr  California _ $22,  124,  000 

Mexicali,  I^>wer  California _ '  10,  000,  000 

Nogales,  Soiuira _  932,  000 

Agna  Frieta,  Sonora _  2,  976,  000 

Ciudad  .luarez,  Cliihualiua _  3,  500,  OtX) 

Fiedras  Negras,  Coaluiila _  572,000 

Xuevo  I,jiredo,  Taniaulipas _  11,  160,000 

Matainoras,  Taniaulipas _  4,378,000 

Total . . . - .  55.642,000 


In  addition  to  the  above,  it  was  estimated  that  $2,4(17,000  was  spent 
in  1030  hy  United  States  travelers  in  Mexico  arrivin';  hy  boat,  thus 
raisin};  the  total  American  tourist  expenditures  in  Mexico  for  the  year 
to  $.W,  100,000. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  of  tourist  traflic  aloii};  the  bonier, 
it  should  he  remarked  that  the  extent  to  which  the  expenditures  of 
.Vmerican  tourists  in  frontier  towns  may  he  entered  on  the  plus  side 

<  Kikisol  from  $u,:iui,illili  to  iiicluilc  tratlU-  ikt  San  l.uis.  Aril.,  plus  <>\|>eiulitiiivs  by  Auiarirans  prmia- 
iiciitly  rcsiillng  in  tlw  consular  district. 

74219  Ctl— Hull.  1(V — 6 
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TWO  KOADS  OK  MEXICO 

To  rtten'l  its  apimtl  to  the  tourist  anti  ilevelo|i  the  country  economically  Mexico  is  carryinit  mit  an  exten¬ 
sive  roacl-hciilclinK  iirciKrani.  t'|i|ier:  The  Mexicx)  ('ity-Nijevci  l.arecio  hiKhway  traversinit  Tahlon 
Hill.  Work  ialceiiift  rii.shec|  on  tlie  final  sectioas  of  thi-s  rniwl,  which  will  connect  the  I'nilecl  States 
liorcler  with  the  .Mexican  copital.  latwer;  Tlie  highway  from  Ntexicxc  City  to  the  suhurb  of  Xochiniilcsi. 
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of  Mexico’s  balance  of  trade  is  probable  much  less  than  the  figures 
would  seem  to  indicate.  Indeed,  El  Economixta,  Mexico’s  leading 
financial  journal,  remarks;  “At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
expenditures  in  border  towns  remain  in  these  same  towns  in  the  shape 
of  investments  in  the  establishments  financed  and  controlled  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  the  money  simply  turns  around 
and  goes  back  where  it  came  from.  *  ♦  ♦  3y  system  it 

would  make  no  difference  to  our  economy  if  the  North  Americans 
should  spend  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  in 
Me.xico;  for  the  benefit  accrues  to  the  citizens  of  that  same  countrj’ 
who  have  established  hotels,  restaurants,  casinos,  cabarets,  race 
tracks,  etc.,’’  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  frontier. 

V 

There  are  two  principal  problems  which  must  be  solved  by  those 
interested  in  fomenting  and  encouraging  the  tourist  business  in 
Me.xico  before  that  business  can  be  greatly  extended  beyond  its 
present  limits.  The  first  of  these  problems  is  the  providing  of  more 
and  better  living  and  traveling  facilities  for  tourists. 

In  a  recent  interview  given  to  the  press  the  Minister  of  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Public  Works  in  Mexico,  (leneral  Juan  Andreu  Almazan, 
made  the  following  statement:  “We  now  have  a  large  part  of  the 
country  covered  with  roads,  but  there  are  no  conveniences  for 
travelers.  *  ♦  *  Tourists  are  afraid  to  start  out  on  a  long  trip 

on  our  roads  because  [they  know]  they  will  not  find  inns  in  which  to 
rest,  gasoline  stations,  stores  in  which  to  buy  food,  etc.” 

Referring  to  the  hotel  situation  in  the  principal  cities  in  Mexico, 
Lie.  Jose  Castellot,  jr.,  stated  in  the  First  National  Planning  Con¬ 
gress  in  January,  1930,  that  “in  Me.xico  City  it  is  impossible  to  take 
care  of  more  than  800  tourists;  in  Monterrey  more  than  300;  and  in 
(luadalajara  and  Pueblo  more  than  200.  It  is  easy  to  believe  if  this 
is  the  situation  in  Mexico  City  and  in  the  other  principal  cities 
tnentioned,  that  in  the  [smaller]  cities  of  the  country  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  even  200  bad  beds  and  the  towels  necessary  for  200 
tourists.” 

The  second  problem  which  must  be  solved  if  Me.xico  is  to  take  her 
rightful  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  engaged  in  catering  to 
foreign  travelers  is  that  of  protecting  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg.  And  here  the  reference  is  not  to  the  tourist  but  to  the  country 
itself.  Kxperience  of  other  countries  has  shown  that  unless  laws  are 
passed  and  strictly  enforced  ix'gulating  the  building  of  hotels,  gas¬ 
oline  stations,  signboards,  etc.,  inevitably  there  will  gniw  up  in  the 
wake  of  the  tourist  trallic  all  of  the  evils  and  the  ugly  disfiguring 
features  which  characterize,  for  e.xample,  most  of  the  resort  towns, 
and  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  highways  in  the  United  States.  That 
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Mexico  is  already  aware  of  this  danger  has  been  shown  hv  the  passing; 
of  that  admirable  law  making  the  old  colonial  town  of  Taxco  on  the 
road  from  Mexico  City  to  Acapulco  a  national  monument,  thus  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  erection  of  signboards,  gasoline  stations,  “Dew-Drop- 
Inns,”  and  other  excrescences  of  the  motor  age  within  the  city  limits. 
On  this  same  road,  however,  in  the  last  four  years  100  signboards  have 
been  erected  in  the  75  kilometers  between  Mexico  City  and  Cuerna¬ 
vaca,  and  Cuernavaca  itself  has  been  needlessly  cluttered  up  with 
garages  and  the  Mexican  equivalent  of  hot-dog  stands.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  new  law  soon  to  be  promulgated  regulating  the  tourist 
industry  will  attack  the  incipient  “motor  slums”  now  present  in 
Mexico  root  and  branch  and  stop  forever  their  further  growth  and 
multi|)lication. 

In  the  beauty  of  her  mountains,  in  the  lovely  simplicity  of  most  of 
her  architecture,  and  in  the  color  and  general  “dilferentness”  of  the 
national  scene  taken  as  a  whole,  Mexico  has  a  unique  and  valuable 
treasure.  And  if  only  Mexico  will  take  to  heart  the  slang  phrase 
popular  a  few  years  ago  “lie  .vourself,”  she  will  continue  to  have 
this  treasure  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come;  for  what  Mexico  has  to 
give  the  tourist  is  her  own  picturesque  and  charming  self.  No  tourist 
can  ask  for  more;  Mexico  can  not  afford  to  offer  less. 


CHARACTER  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  ‘ 


By  GriLLEKMo  A.  Sruo 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


ALTHOlAiH  inanufacturing  industries  exist  in  all  the  Latin 
American  countries,  and  in  such  cities  as  Buenos  Aires,  Sao 
Baulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santiajro,  Lima,  Habana,  and  Mexico  City, 
they  represent  an  investment  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  age  of  in¬ 
dustrialization  has  scarcely  begun  in  Latin  America.  None  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  can  property  he  classified  as  an  industrial 
nation.  Rather,  the  national  economies  of  the  various  Republics 
are  characterized  by  a  predominance  of  agriculture,  cattle  raising, 
and  mining.  Their  foreign  trade,  being  an  expression  of  their  organic 
economic  constitution,  consists  in  the  main  of  exports  of  foodstuffs 
and  raw  industrial  materials  and  imports  of  manufactured  commodities 
in  various  forms. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  distinct  trend  in  Latin  America  toward 
industrialization.  Manufacturing  enterprise  is  creating  interest  and 
the  various  governments  are  lending  every  encouragement  in  order 
to  stimulate  a  desire  for  greater  economic  self-sufficiency  through 
increased  divei-sification  of  economic  undertakings.  This  tendency 
is  stronger  in  some  countries  than  in  others  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
phases  of  the  trade  of  the  Latin  Ainerican  Republics,  the  broadness 
of  the  subject  makes  generalization  a  necessity  if  the  discussion  is  to 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  brief  paper. 

To  answer  eategorically  the  (piestion.  What  does  Latin  America 
buy?  by  enumerating  the  articles  or  even  the  classes  into  which 
imports  fall,  woidd  be  to  name  nearly  all  the  finished  products  of 
Kurope  or  the  United  States.  The  range  of  Latin  American  imports 
covers  nearly  the  whole  field  of  human  wants,  from  primary  food 
|)roducts  to  articles  of  the  highest  luxury,  but  is  rt'stricted  to  pnulucts 
and  manufactures  in  a  finished  or  nearly  finished  state  and  includes 
but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  raw  materials  for  manufac¬ 
turing.  Among  the  primupal  finished  manufactures  an'  textiles, 
machinery,  furniture,  automobiles,  rcady-naule  clothing,  tools  and 

'This  iirlich'  is  io  ii  (niisiilorMl'Ie  I'xtoul  lvti.s«ttl  iin"l''or<<iKii  Trtt«l«>  of  l.atui  Auioru'a 
snrvoy  rmontl.v  roiiipIlfHl !>>  Ilio  SliitislU-ai  l>ivisioii  of  the  Can  Aiiierifan  I'uumfor  th»  lus#  of  Iho  dolo- 
KHtos  to  lln'  Koiirlli  I’nii  Ainoriran  ('oiiiiiiorcini  t'oiiforoms*.  as  wifU  as  on  the  coiirral  surveys  id  Ihe  foiehtu 
irntle  of  l.atiii  Aiiii  rita  roiiipileil  aiimmlly  l>y  the  Statislii'al  Oivision  fttuii  Ihe  latest  availahle  oaiiial 
reiMirls,  Tables  11,  III,  IV,  ami  \  are  re|iriiileil  from  Ihe  puhlii-nliou  iiauieil. 
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hardware,  office  appliances,  leather  manufactures,  airricultural 
implements,  mininj;:  supplies  and  tools,  enfrincs  and  motors,  electrical 
apparatus  and  material,  and  paper.  Of  commodities  not  so  com¬ 
prehended,  the  chief  are  lumher,  gold,  mineral  oils,  iron  and  steel 
construction  material,  leather,  flour,  canned  goods,  and  some  un¬ 
wrought  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  other  metals.^ 

Generally  speaking  and  subject  to  modifications  arising  from  cli¬ 
matic  differences  in  such  lines  as  te.xtiles  and  clothing,  the  importation 
of  finished  manufactures  in  kinds  and  (pialities  is,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  uniform  with  regard  to  all  the  countries.  The  differences  in 
imports  of  finished  manufactures  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
class  including  tools,  apparatus,  and  machinery  intended  for  special 
industrial  uses.  Mining  machinery  and  tools  have  their  chief  market 
in  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Central  America, Venezuela, 
and  F^cuador;  agricultural  machinery  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  C’hile, 
and  Brazil.  In  like  manner  the  countries  that  produce  sugar,  es¬ 
pecially  Cuba,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  import  sugar-mill  machinery,  and  the 
coffee  and  cacao  producing  countries — Brazil,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Kcuador,  Central  America,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti — 
machinery  for  cleaning  those  products.* 

Finished  manufactures  represent  the  hulk  of  imports,  but  not  all, 
and  it  is  outside  of  this  classfication — in  unfinished  manufactures,  raw 
and  partly  finished  material,  and  primary  foodstuffs — that  one  finds 
radical  differences  in  imports.  None  of  the  countries  are  entirely  de¬ 
void  of  some  form  of  manufacture.  For  example,  in  all  countries 
boots  and  shoes  are  fabricated,  and  bookbinding  and  upholstering  are 
carried  on.  Therefore,  the  demand  for  leather  exists  in  all.  Domestic 
production  supplies  the  demand  for  some,  but  not  for  all,  grades  and 
kinds  of  leather,  and  consequently  the  missing  kinds  and  grades  and 
partly  finished  leather  goods  find  a  sale  in  all  countries.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  leather-goods  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  is  found  in  only  4  or  5 
of  the  20  cx)untries,  and  these  countries  are  the  chief  importers  of 
leather.* 

This  trade  in  raw  and  partly  manufactured  materials,  mainly  cotton 
and  cotton  yarns,  metals,  industrial  chemicals  and  leathers,  is  growing 
and  will  continue  to  grow  with  the  development  of  local  manufacturing 
industries.  The  trade  has  already  assumed  considerable  proportions 
in  sucb  countries  as  Argentina,  Brazil,  ('bile,  and  Mexico.  Yet  as 
compared  with  the  importation  of  raw  materials  by  the  manufacturing 
countries  of  western  Kurope  theljatin  American  market  is  still  small.* 

•See  iMtin  Amtriean  Fortign  Tradt  in  tUtH-A  Urnrral  Surrrf,  by  MhIIIiIii  Hiillips,  l<ri.l.KTlN  of  Hit' 
I'an  American  Union,  .March,  IWU)  Condeasc*!  summary  of  the  Ucneral  Survey  iiut)lisliis|  In  piimiilik'l 
form. 

».s#«  Ao/in  American  Foreign  Trade  in  iyt»  -  (leneral  Surrey,  I’an  .\mcriciin  Union,  M  iishiiiKlon,  Ursi. 
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In  food  products  there  is  gretfter  diversity  in  the  imports  as  between 
the  various  countries  than  in  any  other  class  of  goods.  Latin  America, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  largest  world  producers  of  coffee  and 
sugar,  yet  these  two  commodities  are  imported  by  a  number  of 
countries  since  some  do  not  produce  them  at  all  and  others  not  in 
(luantities  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption.  Flour,  wheat,  corn, 
staple  meats,  and  dairy  products  are  not  imported  by  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Chile.  The  two  first-mentioned  countries 
are  large  exporters.  All  the  other  countries  import  these  products, 
especially  wheat  and  flour.  Highly  elaborated  foods,  such  as  fancy 
biscuits  and  canned  and  bottled  goods,  are  imported  by  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  may  be  included  in  the  category  of  manufactured  products 
in  which  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  kind  between  the  imports  of 
one  country  and  any  other.® 

Latin  American  exports  are  almost  entirely  primary  foodstuffs  and 
raw  material  for  manufacturing  purposes.  While  large  in  volume 
and  great  in  value,  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  In  1929 
the  19  commodities  shown  in  Table  I  comprised  more  than  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  Latin  American  export  trade  by  value.  The  bulk 
of  the  exports  of  the  majority  of  the  20  Republics  consists  of  only 
one,  two,  or  three  of  these  products.  According  to  the  figures  for 
1929,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  trade  statistics  are  available, 

73  per  cent  of  Bolivia’s  exports  consisted  of  tin;  71  per  cent  of  Brazil’s 
consisted  of  coffee;  75  per  cent  of  Cuba’s  consisted  of  sugar,  and  S3 
per  cent  of  sugar  and  tobacco  combined;  crude  petroleum  made  up 

74  ])er  cent  of  Venezuela’s  exports,  and  petroleum  and  coffee  accounted 
for  91  per  cent;  42  per  cent  of  Chile’s  exports  consisted  of  nitrate,  and 
84  per  cent  of  nitrate  and  copper  combined;  and  of  the  exports  of 
Panama  bananas  composed  71  per  cent  of  the  total. 

For  the  five  Central  American  Republics  (Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
(luatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua)  56  per  cent  of  the  total  ex¬ 
ports  consisted  of  coffee  and  88  per  cent  of  coffee  and  bananas  com¬ 
bined.  One  of  the  countries,  El  Salvador,  does  not  export  bananas, 
and  coffee  alone  composed  93  per  cent  of  her  total  shipments;  Hon¬ 
duras  does  not  ship  coffee  in  any  appreciable  quantity  and  85  per 
cent  of  her  exports  consisted  of  bananas.  Of  the  total  exports  of  the 
other  three  countries  (Costa  Rica,  Ouatemala,  and  Nicaragua),  69 
per  cent  consisted  of  coffee  and  18  per  cent  of  bananas.  Coffee  also 
composed  77  per  cent  of  the  Haitian  expt)rts,  and  in  the  neighboring 
Dominican  Republic  sugar  accounted  for  52  per  cent,  and  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cacao  combined  for  78  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 

•  See  Amrriean  h'ortitn  Tiait  in  I9tH. 
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T.\ble 

I. — Major  Latin  American  export  commodities  in  1929 

\ 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Commwlity 

K\|M>rtint;  countries  »  | 

i 

\  alue 

Latin 

.\merican 

exiMjrts 

Coflee . 

Rrazil,  C'olonihia.  Costs  Rira.  Dominican  Hepuhlic,  j 
Kcu.ador.  H  Salvador,  (Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  NiraraKua,  Peru,  Venezuela.  1 

$.M2,  (XW.  OtIO 

17. :« 

Wheat  and  flour.... 

.trsentina,  Chile,  Cruguav . 

2S.1,0()0,IIOO 

9.5.S 

SiiRar . 

Brazil,  Cuba,  lloniiniran  Republic,  Ecuador,  (iuate- 
mala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico.  Nictirapua.  Peru,  IB 
.Salvador,  Venezuela. 

215.nOO.O(X) 

7.95 

Petroleum  and  its 
derivatives. 

Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Peru,  Venezuela _ 

22S,00().IKX) 

7.71 

191.  ono.  '100 

6.  46 

168.  (KlO.fKK) 

.'i.68 

Corn... . 

j  .\rgentina.  Brazil.  Ecuador,  Dominican  Kepiililic,  Nica- 
1  raKua,  Uruguay. 

164,  (m  000 

5.5.5 

120,()00,«0 

iiK,()oo,ni)() 

lI2,000.f)»X) 

4.  Of'i 

Chile . 

3.  09 

Wool . 

.Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru.  I'rugiiay  _ 

3.  70 

Hides  and  «kins... . 

.Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile.  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  ilominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  .Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

94.000. 000 

:i.  18 

Cotton . 

.\rgentina,  Brazil,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  .Mexico.  Paraguay, 

Peru. 

.v,,(ioo.r/o 

1.86 

■Silver . . 

Bolivia,  Costa  Rica.  Honduras,  .Nicaragua,  Mexitx), 
Peru. 

fI,(XX),(4!() 

'  1.72 

I>ead . 

Bolivia,  Chile,  .Mexico,  Peru . 

.lo.oot'.t;*) 

1.60 

Tobaico _ 

Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic.  Honduras, 
Mexicx),  Paraguay. 

48.  (KM).  OflO 

I.t!2 

Ranana.s . 

Colombia.  Coats  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras.  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Panama. 

44.000.  (XIO 

1.48 

Tin . 

37»  000.  (XtO 

Xl.  OU).  (MNI 

1.2.5 

Zinc . 

!  Bolivia,  Chile,  Mexico.  Peru _ _ _ 

1.  12 

Cacao.. . . 

I  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Dominuain  Republic,  Ik'usdor,  Haiti, 
j  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Venezuela. 

27,  (XM) 

.91 

Total  Latin  .Vmerican  exfwrts  in  . . . . . . 

. $2.  UM.  000,  not) 

Total,  19  cominwiities  listed . . . 

r$2,.^70,noo.oot) 
. lor  87  tier  cent. 

'  Countries  in  which  commfxlity  formed  over  ai  per  cent  of  total  exfiorls  are  shown  in  t)oldfa<e  type. 


In  some  countries  a  somewhat  wider  ranfje  of  products  makes  up 
the  hulk  of  the  exports.  Copper  bars,  petroleum,  jjasoline,  and 
cotton  composed  about  70  per  cent  of  l^eruvian  exports  in  1929. 
Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  Arf^entina’s  exports  consisted  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  linseed.  Various  animal  products  (wool,  frozen  and  chilled  beef, 
canned  meats,  frozen  mutton,  jerked  beef,  meat  extracts,  meat  offal, 
oxhides  and  sheepskins,  and  tallow  and  other  fats)  accounted  for 
77  per  cent  of  Uruguay’s  exports.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  Mexico’s 
exports  consisted  of  five  mineral  products — silver,  copper,  l<..d,  zinc, 
and  crude  petroleum.  I'ifty-six  per  cent  of  Kcuadffr’s  exports  con¬ 
sisted  of  cacao,  crude  petroleum,  and  coffee,  these  products  plus 
straw  hats  and  vejfctable  ivory  making;  up  71  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Quebracho  extract,  canned  meats  and  meat  extract,  cattle  hides, 
verba  mate,  and  tobacco  accounted  for  63  per  cent  of  Paragpiay’s 
total  exports. 

The  prices  of  the  majority  of  the  Latin  American  export  products 
have  been  at  extremely  low  levels  since  the  closing  months  of  1929. 
Most  of  these  products  are  basic  commodities  with  a  world  market; 
naturally  the  prices  for  which  they  sell  respond  to  changes  in  world 
prosperity.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  market  price  of 
these  commodities  and  the  value  of  the  Latin  American  import  trade. 
When  prices  are  low  Latin  American  imports  generally  decline,  since 
it  is  on  the  exports  of  these  commodities  that  the  Latin  American 
countries  depend  chiefly  for  paying  for  their  imports.  As  Govern¬ 
ments  in  the  majority  of  these  countries  depend  largely  upon  indirect 
taxes  for  their  ordinary  revenues,  a  decline  in  exports  and  imports 
also  tends  to  curtail  national  revenues. 

The  character  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  suggests  the  main  current  of  Latin  American  trade,  i.  e., 
an  exchange  of  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  in  which  these  coun¬ 
tries  specialize  for  export  for  the  manufactured  commodities  of  the 
leading  industrial  countries  of  western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Trans-Pacific  commerce — carried  on  principally  with  Japan  and 
British  India— is  still  a  small  factor  in  Latin  American  trade.  The 
trade  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  among  themselves  consists 
mainly  of  the  interchange  of  foodstuffs:  As  a  rule,  Peruvian  sugar 
is  sent  to  Chile;  Argt'iitine  and  Uruguayan  wheat  and  flour  to  Brazil; 
Brazilian  coffee  to  Argtuitina,  Uruguaj',  and  Chile;  and  Brazilian  and 
Paraguayan  yerba  mate  and  fruits  to  Argentina  and  Chile.  What 
little  trade  is  carried  in  manufacturcil  prodiicts  is  principally  in 
cotton  textiles. 

In  inter-Latin-American  trade  that  of  Paraguay  with  Argentina 
reaches  the  largest  proportion.  Of  Paraguayan  imports,  39  per  cent 
in  1928  and  35  per  cent  in  1929  were  contributed  by  Argentina,  but  this 
trade  consisted  largely  of  goods  originating  in  other  countries.  On  the 
export  side,  88  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1928  and  85  per  cent  in  1929 
went  to  Argentina,  about  one-third  being  for  transshipment  to  other 
countries, esj)ecially  the  United  States, Germany,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  inclusion  of  reexports  in  the  total  trade  with  Argt'iitina 
tends  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Paraguayan  trade  with  that 
country  and  distort  the  position  of  the  various  other  countries  which 
share  in  the  trade.  Nevertheless,  direct  exports  of  various  forestal 
and  agricultural  products  to  Argc'ntina  constitute  a  large  share  of 
the  total  Paraguayan  export  trade. 


|VrtUn*s  in  Ihousiuuls  of  ilollnrs,  i.  e.,  iMMl  omittod] 
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Table  III. — Distribution  of  Latin  American  trade 
ALL  LATIN  A.MEKK'A 
[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


ImiKtrts  (total) 

I'nited  Kingdom  .. 

Franee . . 

(lermany.. . 

I'nited  Stales . 


Ex|M>rts  (total) 

I'nited  Kingdom _ 

France . . . 

(lermany . . 

I'nited  States . 

Argentina  and  Uruguay  take  about  10  per  cent  of  the  exports  and 
supply  12  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  Brazil.  Chile  is  Peru’s  best 
Latin-Ainerican  customer,  taking  about  8  per  cent  of  its  exports, 
mainly  sugar,  petroleum,  and  cottonseed  products.  Crude  petro¬ 
leum  and  petroleum  products  shipped  to  Argentina  and  Brazil  account 
for  about  7  and  (>  per  cent,  respectively,  of  Peruvian  exports;  wheat 
and  butter  from  Argentina  constitute  about  3  per  cent  of  the  imports. 
Uruguay  has  12  per  cent  of  her  exports  and  8  per  cent  of  her  imports 
credited  to  Argentina.  The  imiiorts  represent  largely  Kuropean  and 
American  goods  coming  through  Buenos  Aires  for  reexport,  although 
some  commodities,  such  as  potatoes,  are  direct  Argentine  exports. 
Brazil  furnishes  about  T)  per  cent  of  Uruguayan  imports,  principally 
colfee,  yerha  mate,  and  some  rice,  fresh  fruits,  and  tobacco.  Argen¬ 
tina,  (’bile,  and  Peru  supply  21  percent  of  Bolivian  imports,  although 
a  large  part  of  the  (’hilean  exports  are  reexports  of  goods  received  at 
Arica  and  Antofagasta.  The  neighboring  Kepuhlic  of  (’olomhia  is 
Kcuador’s  second  best  customer,  taking  13  per  cent  of  her  ex|M>rts, 
mainly  rice  and  cattle  products.' 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  South  American  Kepuhlics.  In 
the  Kepuhlies  of  the  northern  group  inU'r-Latin-American  trade  is 
le.ss  signilicant.  Pew  of  the  tropical  pi-oducts  of  these  countries 
go  to  the  U'lnperate  parts  of  St*uth  .\merica,  since  they  find  a  neart'r 
market  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  total  trade  of  Cuba  in  1929, 
Mexico,  Uruguay,  ('bile,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  .Vi^entina  supplied 
oidy  4  |)er  cent  t»f  the  import-s  and  took  only  2  iM'r  cent  of  the  exports. 
.\rgentina,  Brazil,  Uuha,  aiul  Panama  art'  the  t*nly  Latin  American 
countries  for  which  figures  art'  available  in  the  Mexican  othcial  statis¬ 
tical  report  of  the  foreign  trade  for  1929.  These  countries  supplied 
O.ti  per  cent  of  the  Mexican  im|H)rts  and  timk  2  per  cent  of  the  exjmrts. 

t  Tlwti*  |M>r('<*iitnK)"i  nrt*  on  IIm<  (i>ri^iicii  triwlf  ol  llu>  rvsixH-livtr  oHinlrMM  in  IVJV. 


1929  i)er  c*nt 
change  from— 

Per  (*nt  of  total 

1»10 

1928 

1929 

1910 

1928 

1910 

1928 

1929 

1.  o;«,  too 

2, 393,  fi.')2 

2,  4.51, 447 

+  123.2 

+2.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

27.').  tW 

380.101 

36.5,  (180 

+32. 7 

-3.7 

2.5.0 

1.5.8 

14.9 

SH,427 

142.  .589 

126. 981 

+43.5 

-10.9 

8.0 

5.9 

5. 1 

I('>4.  MA 

2»ia  423 

26.5,  490 

+61.  2 

+  1.9 

14.9 

10.8 

10.8 

•2AS,  »(U1 

878.904 

943.728 

+279. 3 

+7.3 

22.6 

36.7 

38.4 

1,  :jos,  rm 

3,029.tif)3 

2, 9.54,  159 

+  12.5.7 

-2.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2(W.42!( 

.587.  748 

,’>47.453 

+  103.9 

-6.8 

20.5 

19.3 

18.5 

111.021 

l'!8. 381 

183.985 

+6,5.7 

+9.2 

8.4 

.5.5 

6.2 

I4:i,  174 

297,  ««2 

238.832 

+66.8 

-19.8 

10.9 

9.8 

8.0 

443.  (M2 

1. 037,  109 

1,  Oai,  105 

+  126.4 

-3.2 

33.8 

34.2 

33.9 
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In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  although  the  trade  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  among  themselves,  especially  when  based  on 
climatic  differences,  is  bound  to  grow  as  the  countries  develop  more 
fully,  that  trade  is  limited  to  the  extent  that  the  principal  markets 
for  the  foodstuffs  and  industrial  raw  materials  which  Latin  America 
produces  in  large  quantities  and  the  sources  of  manufactured  com¬ 
modities  which  these  countries  need  lie  in  the  North  Temperate 
Zone,  especially  in  northwestern  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
a  large  measure  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America  is  complementary 
to  the  trade  of  the  leading  manufacturing  countries. 

Of  the  total  Latin  American  trade  in  1910  the  United  Kingdom, 
Oermany,  France,  and  the  United  States  supplied  70.7  percent  of  the 
imports  and  took  73.7  per  cent  of  the  exports.  The  increased  trade 
of  other  European  countries  in  later  years,  notably  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands,  has  widened  somewhat  the  distribution  of  Latin 
American  trade  among  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world.  In  1928 
and  1929  the  United  Kingdom,  Oermany,  France,  and  the  United 
States  combined  handled  09.1  and  07.1  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
total  Latin  American  trade  for  those  years  as  compared  with  72.4 
per  cent  in  1910. 

Significant  changes  have  taken  place  since  1910  in  the  distribution 
of  Latin  American  trade  among  the  four  leading  countries  participat¬ 
ing  in  this  trade.  Table  III  shows,  among  other  things,  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  in  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  all  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  in  1929,  as  compared  with  1928  and  1910.  In  Tabl(*s 
IV  and  V  a  geographical  division  has  been  made  to  show  these  data 
separately  for  the  Latin  American  Re|)ublics  in  North  America  (in¬ 
cluding  Panama,  the  ('entral  American  Republics,  Mexico,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti)  and  for  the  10  South  American 
Republics.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  1910  the  United  States  led  in  the 
total  Latin  American  trade  with  29  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  United 
Kingdom  came  s«*cond  with  22  per  cent,  followed  by  Oermany  and 
France  with  13  and  8  pijrcent,  respectively. 

By  segregating  imports  and  exports,  it  may  be  seen,  however,  that 
while  the  United  States  took  the  largi'st  share  of  total  Latin  American 
exports  in  1910,  it  came  s<‘cond  to  the  I'nited  Kingdom  as  a  supplier 
of  gootls.  The  United  Kingdom’s  |)reniier  place  in  South  Am<*rican 
trade  (usually  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  h>r<‘ign  trade  of  the 
Latin  Republics  in  North  Ann‘ri<’a)  is  shown  in  Tabh*  V.  While  in 
that  year  the  United  States  purchased  about  three-fourths  of  tin*  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  Latin  Republics  in  North  ,\merica  (Table  IV)  and  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  over  half  of  th(‘ir  imports,  the  I'nited  Kingdom 
dominated  the  foreign  trade  of  South  America,  taking  24.4  per  cent  of 
the  exports  and  furnishing  28.9  per  cent  of  the  imports. 
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Table  IV. — Distribution  of  Latin  American  trade 
LATIN'  REPl'BLICS  IN'  NORTH  AMERICA 


(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omittetl) 


1929  [ler  cent  i 
change  from— 

Per  cent  of  total 

Counirv 

ItllU 

1W28 

19-29 

1  _ 

1910 

1928 

1  1 
'  1910 

1928 

19-29 

Imiiorts  (totiil). 

.  avj  547, 496 

561,442  +121.8 

+•2.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

l.'nittid  Kinudom . 

. '  31,244  37,307 

.38,  .571  +-23.  4 

+-2.0 

i  1-2. 3 

6.9 

6.8 

. 16.101  23.860 

24. 132  -f-49.  8 

+1.0 

6.3 

4.3 

4.2 

21.3.32  35,657 

35, 8:16  +67.  y 

+0.5 

6.5 

I’nited  Slates... . 

.  136. 10»  344. 023 

349,231  +1.'»6.5 

+  1.5 

53.7 

62.8 

62. 1 

EJiwrts  (total). 

340,815  736,975 

709,;i44  +108.1 

-3.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

rnile<l  Kinftdoin . 

31,484  9.%792 

87,397  +177.5 

-8.7 

,  9. 2 

12.9 

12.3 

Kranoe . 

15,365  33,170 

;«).  712  +99. 8 

-7.4 

'  4.5 

4.5 

4.3 

Oermanv _ ... 

21.. 578  4.\791 

48.;M8  +1-24.0 

+.5.  5 

6.3 

6.2 

6.8 

I'niletl  Slates . . 

251,  .579  465. 4,TI 

443.  163  +76. 1 

-4.7 

,  73.8 

63.  1 

62.4 

Table  V. —  Distribution  of  Latin  American  trade 

SOCTII  AMERICAN  REPCHLICS 

(Values  in  thou.sands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  OOOomittetl] 

I 

i 

1  1929  i>er  cent 
'  change  from  - 

Per  cent  of  total 

Country 

1910 

l!r28 

1929 

1910 

1928 

1910 

1928 

1929 

IiniHirts  (total) 

.  84.5,  (M8 

1. 846.  1.56 

I,890,0(X5  4-r2:i.6 

+2.  3 

1(X).  0 

100,  0 

100.0 

Cnited  Kiiiftdoin  . 

244.  '222 

34-2. -294  i 

3-27. 109  +;16. 9 

-4,4 

•28.9 

18.5 

17.3 

France . 

7-2, 3-26 

118.709 

102. 849  +4-2.  2 

-13.3 

8,5 

6.4 

5.4 

Oerniany _ 

143.  312 

224. 766 

-.•-29. 6.54  +,5:i.  9 

+•2.  1 

16.9 

1-2. 1 

11.6 

Cnited  Slates _ 

11-2, 692 

.534,881  1 

594.497  +4-27.5 

+  11.1 

13.3 

-28.9 

31  4 

Eximrts  (total) 

967, 783 

2, -292. 688  | 

•2. -244. 8-25  +131.9 

-•2.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

Cnile<l  KiiiKdoni 

-236.  tH4 

491. 9.9) 

460, 056  +94,  1 

-6.4 

•24. 4 

•21.4 

•20,4 

France . 

13.x  211 

1.53.  -273  +60.  2 

+  13.3 

9.8 

.5.8 

6.8 

(lermany . 

121.  .596 

•251.871 

190,484  +.56.6 

-•24.3 

1-2. 5 

10.9 

8.4 

Cnited  Stales 

191. 46;i 

.571.676 

.5,59.943  +192.4 

-•2. 0  19.  7 

24.9 

•24. 9 

The  ciuinsrtMl  |)osition  in  1*129  of  tlio  four  Iciulin*:  competitors  in 
liiitin  .Vinorican  foreipi  trade  is  clearly  shown  in  the  tables.  The 
United  States  continues  to  lead  in  the  a»r«;rejrate  trade  of  all  the  Latin 
.Vinerican  Kt'puhlics  with  'M\  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  contrast  with 
1910  it  not  only  buys  the  larjiest  share  of  Latin  American  exports  hut 
is  also  the  princi|)al  source  of  Latin  American  imports.  It  maintains 
its  primacy  in  the  trade  with  the  Latin  Republics  in  Xorth  America, 
and  has  surpiussed  the  United  Kiiujrdom  in  the  South  American  mar¬ 
kets,  far  outdistanciii};  (lermany  and  France. 

The  remarkahle  ilevelopment  of  the  United  States  trade  with  Latin 
.Vmerica  has  been  attributed  by  many  to  the  fortuitous  a.s.sistance  of 
the  World  War.  To  do  this  is  to  iiinore  the  economic  forces  under- 
lyinj;  this  tradi',  at  play  before  the  war,  which  were  |H'rhaps  acceler¬ 
ated  and  exaggerated  by  abnormal  war  conditions  but  which  n'sumed 
their  natural  development  after  the  ces.sation  of  hostilities. 
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The  immediate  result  of  war  was  a  shifting  in  the  distribution 
of  the  trade  among  the  group  of  industrial  countries  which  shared 
the  major  portion  of  Latin  American  trade:  the  L’nited  Kingdom, 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Belgium  lost 
her  trade  entirely  and  German  trade  disappeared,  except  for  some 
clandestine  shipments.  Latin  American  exports  to  England  and 
France  increased  in  value  about  49  and  30  per  cent,  respectively, 
during  the  four  war  years  as  compared  with  the  four  previous.  The 
exports  of  these  two  countries  to  Latin  America  fell  off  one-third  and 
one-half,  respectively,  notwithstanding  the  advance  in  prices.  L'nited 
States  trade  increased  about  99  per  cent  on  the  import  side  and  more 
than  double  on  the  export  side.  Of  course,  in  comparing  imports 
and  e.xports  during  the  war  with  those  of  pre-war  years  allowance 
must  be  made  for  inflated  war  values.* 

Since  the  war  and  the  world  depression  of  1921  and  1922  and  up  to 
the  present  time  the  L’nited  States  has  kept  its  lead  in  Latin  American 
trade  in  competition  with  Europe.  Had  its  dominant  position  been 
an  outgrowth  of  the  war  rather  than  the  logical  result  of  economic 
evolution  the  United  States  would  have  lost  its  premier  place  in 
Latin  American  trade  when  normal  peace  conditions  set  in.  But 
this  gradual  evolutionarx"  process  had  its  inception  long  before 
the  war.  Already  in  1910  the  United  States  consumed  the  largest 
share  of  Latin  American  exports.  This  preponderance  in  Latin 
American  export  trade  was  attained  30  years  or  more  before  1913,  the 
year  in  which  the  United  States  reached  the  premier  position  in 
Latin  American  import  trade.  The  two  events  did  not  synchronize 
nor  was  one  the  cause  of  the  other.  Both  grew  out  of  the  rapid 
industrialization  of  the  United  States — a  movement  which  gathered 
momentum  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  is  not  yet  completed.  It  was  this  fundamental  change  in  the 
economic  make-up  of  the  country,  reflected  in  an  increase  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  which  far  outdistanced  those  of  Europe,  that 
drew  the  hides,  wool,  rubber,  metals,  and  other  raw  materials  of  Latin 
America  to  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  United  States.  The 
constantly  increasing  domestic  consuming  power  which  contributed 
to  making  the  United  States  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation  in  the 
world  also  drew  the  coffee,  stigar,  cacao,  bananas,  and  other  tropical 
foodstuffs.® 

Why  did  the  United  States  not  export  to  Latin  America  as  largely 
as  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  before  1913?  The  reason  is 
plain  if  one  considers  that  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Unite<l  States 
lay  a  land  area  of  2,974,000  squan*  miles  com|)letely  free  to  t  rade,  hound 

•  K«»  IMin  Amrtiran  t'orfign  Trade  in  tUtH  OeiiiTHi  Survey.  I’aii  Aiiifrintii  I'nioti,  WHshliiKtoii. 
\Wi 
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together  with  the  most  efficient  means  of  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation,  and  settled  by  a  population  which  consumed  three  or  four 
times  as  many  manufactured  goods  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger¬ 
many  combined.  The  domestic  needs  of  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  were  satisfied  sooner  and  export  became  a  necessity  there 
earlier  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  domestic  market  of  the  United 
States  and  the  increasing  efficiency  in  production  and  merchandising 
to  satisfy  these  demands  is  the  base  which  strengthens  the  present 
commercial  relations  between  that  country  and  Latin  America. 
United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  represent  the  enormous  piice 
and  quality  advantages  made  possible  by  the  efficient  mass  production, 
standardization  and  mechanization  necessary  to  supply  a  home  market 
of  such  a  great  size  and  remarkable  uniformity. 

In  view  of  the  requirements  of  this  market  for  the  products  of  the 
Latin  American  forests,  mines,  and  farms  it  is  easily  comprehensible 
why  the  importation  of  these  products  was  120  per  cent  greater  in  1929 
than  in  1910.  During  the  same  period  the  United  States  exports  to 
Latin  America  increased  279  per  cent,  yet  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1921  and  1922  this  country  has  always  bought  more  from  its 
southern  neighbors  than  it  has  sold  to  them. 


FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


By  William  Manoeu,  Ph.  D. 

Chief,  Division  of  Finance,  Pan  American  Union 

IX  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  figures 
showing  the  investment  of  foreign  cajiitnl  in  the  various  republics 
of  the  American  Continent.  Numerous  estimates  of  this  nature 
have  been  attempted,  most  of  them  unofficial  in  character,  with 
widely  varying  results.  This  compilation  does  not  presume  to  be 
the  result  of  an  original  investigation.  Rather  is  it  the  presentation 
of  estimates  heretofore  made  by  others,  which  have  been  checked 
and  brought  up  to  date  so  far  as  available  data  permitted.' 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  the  figures  offered  must  he 
considered  merely  as  appro.ximations.  In  only  a  few  countries  have 
thorough  scientific  investigations  been  undertaken  to  determine  the 
extent  of  foreign  capital  invested,  and  in  these  cases  the  difficulties 
involved  in  conducting  the  inquiry  have  usually  resulted  in  range 
estimates,  to  allow  for  omissions  and  for  calculations  that  might  be  in 
e.xcess  of  the  actual  investments.  It  is,  therefore,  with  these  con¬ 
siderations  in  mind  that  the  following  figures  are  here  set  down. 

LATIN  AMERICA  AS  A  WHOLE  ^ 

The  investing  countries  themselves  have  frequently  made  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  by  their  nationals  in  foreign 
countries.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  United  States  and  (Ireat 
Britain,  the  two  leading  nations  exporting  capital  to  Latin  America, 
and  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

■  In  fontnote  referrncv.s  the  followinK  abhrftviation.s  arp  ii.sptl: 

SAJ  -  South  Aniprican  Journal,  I.on<lon. 

KHP-Rpvipw  of  thp  Rivpr  Plate.  Hupnos  Aires. 

KK.\- Kevista 'Ip  Kronomfa  AritPntina.  Hiienos  Aims. 

TIH  3fl2  Investtnent.s  in  Aritentina.  Trade  Information  Itiilletin  No.  ’M2,  rnited  Statas  l)p|iartmpnt 
of  (.'onimerop,  Wa.shinKton. 

TIH  7<>7— A  Npw  EstimatP  of  Ameripan  InvestmentM  .\hroail.  Trade  Inforiiiation  Hiillptin  No. 
707,  I'nited  States  Deimrtment  of  Cotninpirp. 

TIH  Wr— Investments  in  Holivia.  Trade  Information  Hiilletin  .No.  400,  I’nited  States  Department 
of  Commerm. 

Kimlier's,  IMl)  Kimlier’s  Rp<s>rd  of  (lovernment  Debts,  IWttl  Overseas  Statistics  (Inc.),  New 
Vork . 

TIH  420  Investments  in  f'liile.  'I'rade  Information  Hiilletin  No.  420,  I'nited  States  Department 
of  t'omnierf*. 

TIH  :W2  Investments  in  I.riiipiay  and  ParaKUay.  Trade  Informal  ion  Hiilletin  No.  M'2,  I'nited 
States  Deiairtment  of  Commerce. 
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As  of  January  1,  1931,  the  total  of  United  States  capital  invested  in 
all  of  Latin  America  was  estimated  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  as  ranging  from  $5,150,000,000  to  $5,350,000,000, 
or  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  of  United  States  foreign  invest¬ 
ments. 

British  investments  in  Latin  America  in  1930,  on  the  basis  of  quo¬ 
tations  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  were  estimated  at  $5,900,- 
000,000  ($5,901,067,248)  (£1,214,211,368).  This  total  is  divided  into 
Government  bonds,  $1,644,946,038  (£338,466,263);  railways,  $2,410,- 
107,588  (£495,906,911);  banks  and  shipping,  $211,132,027*  (£43,442,- 
804),  and  miscellaneous  enterprises,  $1,634,881,595  (£336,395,390).* 

ARGENTINA 

The  principal  sources  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  Ai^entina  are 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
capital  from  these  countries  having  been  made  as  follows: 

Great  Britain _ $2,  200,  000,  000 

United  States _  750,  000,  000 

Estimates  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  Argentina  have  varied 
widely.  From  Argentine  sources  Dr.  Alberto  B.  Martinez  in  1918 
placed  outside  capital  in  the  countrj"  at  from  four  to  four  and  a  half 
billion  dollars,*  while  an  estimate  made  in  1927  by  Dr.  Alejandro  E. 
Bunge  reduced  the  total  to  $3,055,000,000  (7,025,000,000  paper  pesos).^ 
On  the  basis  of  figures  obtained  from  the  leading  investing  countries 
themselves,  and  after  making  allowance  for  increases  since  1927,  it 
would  apjiear  that  the  latter  estimate  were  more  nearly  correct. 
Doctor  Bunge  divided  foreign  capital  in  Ai^entina  as  follows:  Rail¬ 
ways,  $1,317,368,000  (3,107,000,000  pesos);  loans,  $742,000,000 
(1,750,000,000  pesos);  mortgages,  $304,432,000  (718,000,000  pesos); 
banks,  $88,192,000  (208,000,000  pesos);  and  other  enterprises,  $536,- 
608,000  (1,242,000,000  pesos).  Of  the  total.  Great  Britain  was 
credited  with  $1,992,800,000  (4,700,000,000  pesos);  the  United  States 
with  $487,600,000  (1,150,000,000  pesos);  and  other  countries  with 
$498,200,000  (1,175,000,000  pesos). 

The  total  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in  Argentina  at  the 
beginning  of  1930,  as  (|uoted  in  the  London  Stock  Exchange  lists,  was 
$2,103,005,980  (£432,717,280).  This  was  divided  as  follows:  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  $306,202,929  (£63,004,718);  railways,  $1,256,004,525 
(£258,437,145) ;  and  miscellaneous,  $540,798,526  (£111 ,275,417).  As 
British  investments  in  Argentina  in  recent  years  have  been  increasing 

•  SAJ,  Jan.  21,  1931. 

•  KKP,  June  7. 1918. 

•  KKP,  Jan.  20,  1028;  KEA.  Kebniary,  1928. 
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at  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  million  pounds  annually,  the  total  of  British 
investments  should  now  approximate  $2,200,000,000.® 

This  figure  compares  with  total  investments  in  1913  of  $1,738,- 
629,582  (£357,740,661).  In  the  intervening  years  British  holdings  in 
the  railways  and  miscellaneous  companies  have  steadily  increased,  but 
have  tended  to  decline  in  Government  bonds  as  sinking  fund  opera¬ 
tions  have  reduced  the  principal,  since  new  Government  financing  has 
been  done  in  other  markets,  principally  New  York.® 

Various  figures  have  been  published  as  to  the  extent  of  other  foreign 
investments  in  Argentina.  In  a  report  issued  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,^  France  is  reported  to  have 
placed  in  Argentina  $500,000,000  and  Germany  about  $250,000,000 
prior  to  1916,  which  latter  sum,  however,  was  believed  to  have  been 
substantially  reduced  by  the  disposal  of  certain  German  holdings. 
In  his  estimate  of  1927  Doctor  Bunge  placed  all  investments  other 
than  British  and  American  at  1,175,000,000  paper  pesos. 

A  detailed  and  comprehensive  survey  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  puts  direct  investments  of  the 
United  States  in  Argentina  at  the  end  of  1930  at  $358,519,000.® 
Since  Argentine  Federal  Government,  provincial,  and  municipal  bonds 
offered  in  the  United  States  and  at  present  outstanding  amount 
approximately  to  $449,258,000,  the  total  of  American  investments  in 
Argentina  may  he  placed  at  about  $807,777,000.  Of  the  direct 
investments,  the  major  sums  have  gone  into  communications  and 
transportation;  manufacturing  industries,  of  which  meat  packing  is 
the  biggest  item;  and  selling  and  distribution.  ' 

BOLIVIA 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  foreign  investments  in  Bolivia, 
the  total,  on  the  basis  of  calculations  which  are  believed  to  he  reasona¬ 
bly  accurate,  being  about  $200,000,000,distributed  as  follows: 

Unitwl  StatoK . .  $1 16,  (KK),  000  I  Chile . .$15,  000,  0<M) 

Creat  Britain .  43,  (KH),  000  |  France .  10,  OIK),  000 

American  direct  investments,  in  the  estimate  recently  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  are  placed  at  $61 ,619,- 
000,  of  which  more  than  $40,000,000  represents  investments  in  min¬ 
ing  and  smelting.”  Indirect  investments  representing  Bolivian  loans 
floated  in  the  United  States  and  at  present  outstanding  total  approxi¬ 
mately  $54,424,000. 

•  KAJ,  Auk.  IA.  IKK). 

•  SAJ.  Auk.  ia.  kkw. 
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Inv'estments  of  Great  Britain  in  Bolivia  were  estimated  a  few  years 
ago  at  $43,000,000,*°  represented  chiefly  by  British  holdings  in  rail¬ 
roads,  mines,  merchandising,  manufacturing,  oil,  and  miscellaneous 
enterprises. 

Bolivia  has  also  been  the  recipient  of  considerable  sums  of  Chilean 
capital,  the  total  investments  of  that  nation  in  Bolivia  amounting  to 


about  $15,000,000,  chiefly  in  mining  and  oil  companies.  About 
$10,000,000  of  French  capital  has  also  been  invested  in  Bolivia, 
largely  in  mining  industries  and  in  public  utility  enterprises.  Until 
recent  years  French  capital  dominated  in  Bolivia,  and  French  invest¬ 
ments  were  greater  than  those  of  any  other  nation  until  the  refunding 
several  years  ago  of  a  number  of  Government  loans  outstanding  in 
France. 


Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  been  the  principal  inves¬ 
tors  of  capital  in  Brazil.  Estimates  of  capital  furnished  by  these 
countries  have  been  made  as  follows: 

Great  Britain _ .$1.  4t)0,  000,  000 

United  States _  557,  000,  000 

British  investments  at  the  beginning  of  1931  were  placed  at  $1,396,- 
310,805  (£287,306, 750t,  on  the  basis  of  (piotations  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange.  The  greater  portion  of  British  interests  in  Brazil 
was  represented  by  holdings  of  Government  bonds — Federal,  State, 
and  municipal.  These  represent  more  than  half  the  total,  or  $819,- 
921,040  (£168,708,033).  Holdings  in  railways  amounted  to  $236,- 
529,095  (£48,668,538),  and  in  miseellaneous  industries  and  enter¬ 
prises  to  $339,860,670  (£69,930,179).'* 

United  States  direct  investments  in  Brazil  at  the  end  of  1930  were 
placed  at  $210,166,000  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  **  and  indirect  investments,  including  Brazilian  Federal, 
State,  and  muniei])al  Government  bonds  outstanding  at  present,  are 
approximately  $346,835,000,  making  a  total  in  round  figures  of  $557,- 
000,000.  The  major  portion  of  the  direct  investments  has  been  made 
in  communications  and  transportation;  manufacturing  Industries; 
and  selling  and  distributing  enterprises. 

('onsiderable  sums  have  also  been  invested  in  Brazil  by  France, 
Germany,  J’ortugal,  ('anada  and  Italy.  French  investments  a  fev 
yearn  ago  were  estimated  at  more  than  2,200,000,000  francs,  of  which, 
one  and  a  half  billion  francs  were  in  industrial  enterprises,  and  the 
l)alanee  in  loans  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  munieipal  Governments.** 

•«  I'lii  am. 

"  S.\J.  .\int.  1.  IIHI. 
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The  sums  invested  by  the  other  countries  mentioned  hav'e  been  placed 
at  $300,000,000.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  these  estimates  have 
not  been  arrived  at  after  the  same  careful  check  as  has  characterized 
the  American  and  British  estimates,  and  should  consequently  be 
considered  merely  as  broad  approximations. 


CHILE 

The  following  apparently  conservative  estimates  have  been  made  of 
foreign  investments  in  Chile : 

United  States _ $700,  000,  000 

Great  Britain _  330,  879,  365 

Germany _  125,  000,  000 

At  the  beginning  of  1931  British  capital  invested  in  Chile  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $330,879,365  (£68,082,174).  During  the  past  few  years 
British  investments  in  Chile  have  tended  to  decline,  because  of  the 
disposal  of  large  holdings  in  Chilean  electrical  and  other  interests. 
The  division  of  British  investments  in  Government  bonds,  railways, 
and  miscellaneous  enterprises  is  as  follows,  based  on  the  amount  out¬ 
standing  and  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange:'^ 


Government  bonds _ $136,  788,  602  (£28,  145,  803) 

Railways _ 103,  234,  589  (£21,  241,  685) 

Miscellaneous _  90,  856,  174  (£18,  694,  686) 


There  is  now  more  United  States  capital  invested  in  Chile  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  large  sums  having  been  placed  in  governmental 
bonds,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  the  vast  natural  resources  of 
the  countrx’,  particularly  the  mineral  deposits.  Direct  investment 
of  I’niterl  States  capital  at  the  end  of  1930  was  placed,  in  a  recent 
studj’  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  at  $440,843,000 
of  which  more  than  $330,000,000  was  in  mining  and  smelting  and 
$66,000,000  in  communication  and  transportation.'®  ('hilean  bonds, 
offered  and  outstanding  in  the  United  States,  are  estimated  at  about 
$260,092,000,  making  the  total  r>f  United  States  capital  invested  in 
(’hile  approximately  $700,000,000. 

In  a  report  prepared  in  1926  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
('omrnerce,'*  German  investments  in  ('hile  were  estimated  at  about 
$125,000,000.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  total  of  German  capital 
has  varied  widely  from  this  sum  in  the  last  five  years.  Other  foreign 
capital,  including  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Dutch,  has  been 
invested  in  Chile,  but  no  accurate  estimates  of  the  amounts  are 
available. 


<«  HAJ,  Auk.  H,  1931. 
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COLOMBIA 

The  greater  proportion  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  Colombia  has 
come  from  the  United  States,  the  investments  of  this  country  being 
several  times  greater  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  Estimates  of 
foreign  investments  in  Colombia  are  as  follows: 

United  States _ $300,  000,  000 

Great  Britain _ _ _ _ _ _  42,  000,  000 

British  investments  at  the  beginning  of  1930  were  $41,843,666 
(£8,609,808),  which  represented  an  increase  of  about  $5,000,000  over 
the  previous  year,  but  a  decrease  of  about  $13,500,000  from  the  invest¬ 
ments  in  1923,  when  British  holdings  amounted  to  about  $55,000,000. 
British  investments  in  Government  bonds  amount  to  $14,191,399 
(£2,920,041);  in  railways,  to  $14,190,422  (£2,919,840);  and  in  mis¬ 
cellaneous  enterprises,  to  $13,461,845  (£2,769,927).*'  i 

United  States  capital  placed  in  Colombian  bonds  of  the  National 
(lovernment,  the  Departments,  municipalities,  and  'banks,  and  at 
present  outstanding,  is  approximately  $171,698,000.  The  direct 
investment  of  American  capital  in  Colombia  amounted  to  $129,994,000 
at  the  end  of  1930,'*  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  making  a  total  investment  of  United  States 
capital  in  that  countiy  of  appro.ximately  $300,000,000.  The  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  ('olombia  as  represented  by  direct  investments 
are  more  varied  than  in  most  of  the  other  Latin  American  countries, 
and  include  oil  lands,  in  which  the  investment  amounts  to  about 
$56,000,000;  public  utilities,  including  railroad,  electric  power  and 
light,  and  telephone  and  cable  companies;  fruit  and  sugar  plantations, 
cattle  ranches,  and  coffee  plantations;  mines;  and  manufacturing, 
selling,  and  distributing  enterprises. 

Investments  in  (\)lond)ia  have  also  been  made  by  Belgium,  France, 
and  Germany,  but  no  reliable  estimate  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  extent 
of  these  holdings. 

<.'OST.\  UIC.A 

The  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  capital  invested  in  Costa  Kica 
has  come  from  the  United  States  and  from  Great  Britain.  British 
capital  invested  in  the  Republic  has  been  estimattHl  at  approximately 
$26,00t),000  and  that  of  the  United  States  at  $32,000,000.  French 
investments  to  the  extent  »)f  $4,200,tU)0  and  German  capital  to  the 
value  i)f  $2,500,000  is  also  believed  to  have  been  invested  in  the 
country."* 

At  the  eiul  of  1930  the  direct  investment  of  Unite<l  States  capital  in 
('osta  Rica  was  placed  at  $22,416,0(10.*““  The  greater  proportion  of 

”  SAJ,  Nov.  I.V  lt«l. 
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this  has  been  placed  in  agriculture  and  in  communications  and  trans¬ 
portation.  The  indirect  investment  of  American  capital,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Costa  Rican  bonds,  is  approximately  $10,247,000. 

Of  the  British  investments,  more  than  $7,800,000  is  represented  by 
Costa  Rican  Government  bonds  floated  in  London;  and  more  than 
$15,000,000  by  investments  in  railways. 

CUBA 

Estimates  of  foreign  investments  in  Cuba,  particularly  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  from  the  United  States,  have  varied  widely.  The 
most  important  investors  in  the  Republic  are  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain;  recent  estimates  of  the  holdings  of  these  countries  are 
as  follows: 

United  States _ $1,  066,  000,  000 

Great  Britain _  206,  000,  000 

In  the  study  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  direct  investments  in  foreign  countries.  United  States  capital 
in  Cuba  was  estimated  at  $935,706,000.^*  More  than  half  of  this  sum, 
or  $544,012,000,  is  represented  by  investments  in  the  sugar  industry. 
Other  important  items  in  which  capital  of  the  United  States  has  been 
invested  includes  railways  ($117,000,000),  other  forms  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  transportation,  and  manufacturing  and  distributing  enter¬ 
prises.  The  indirect  investment  of  capital  as  represented  by  long¬ 
term  Cuban  Government  securities  olfered  in  the  United  States  and 
at  present  outstanding  is  approximately  $130,000,000. 

This  estimate  of  United  States  capital  investetl'  in  Cuba  is  nearly 
$500,000,000  less  than  that  made  by  other  investigators.  The  dif¬ 
ference  arises  principally  with  respect  to  the  sugar  industry'.  For 
instance,  in  1928  the  Cuban-American  Chamber  of  Commerce  placed 
American  investments  in  that  industry  at  $800,000,000,  while  Leland 
H.  Jenks  in  the  same  year  placed  the  total  at  $600,000,000.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  however,  believes  both  these 
figures  too  high,  as  reflecting  the  optimism  generated  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  sugar  industry'  at  that  time,  and  considers  that  $544,012,000  is 
more  nearly  correct. 

British  investments  in  Cuba  at  the  beginning  of  1931  amounted 
to  $177,663,953  (£36,556,369),  which  rejiresents  a  decrease  of  nearly 
$30,000,000  from  the  previous  year.  Most  of  the  Britbh  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  Cuba  is  in  the  railways,  viz,  the  United  Railways  of  Ila- 
bana  and  the  Regia  Warehouses.  British  investments  in  Government 
bonds  at  the  beginning  of  1931  amounted  to  $24,853,554  (£5,1 13,900); 
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in  railways  to  $142,250,319  (£29,269,613);  and  in  miscellaneous  enter¬ 
prises  to  $10,560,080  (£2,172,856).“ 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Foreign  investments  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  represented 
principally  by  capital  of  the  United  States,  the  total  of  which  is 
thought  to  be  approximately  $87,000,000.  In  a  study  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,^  direct  investments  of  the  United 
States  were  estimated  at  $69,822,000,  of  which  more  than  $61,000,000 
was  in  the  sugar  industry.  Loans  of  the  Dominican  Government 
outstanding  in  the  United  States  amount  to  about  $17,000,000. 

ECUADOR 

United  States  capital  in  Ecuador  has  been  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  at  $11,777,000,“  although  other  esti¬ 
mates  have  placed  these  investments  as  high  as  $25,000,000.“  Direct 
investments  account  for  virtually  all  of  this  sum,  as  there  have  been 
no  Ecuadorean  bond  issues  offered  in  the  United  States. 

British  investments  in  Ecuador  are  represented  principally  by  hold¬ 
ings  of  Government  bonds  and  by  investments  in  railways  and  other 
enterprises.  The  amount  of  British  investments  in  Ecuador  has  been 
estimated  at  about  $20,000,000.“ 

EL  SALVADOR 

Direct  investment  of  United  States  capital  in  El  Salvador  at  the 
end  of  1930  was  estimated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  $29,466,000.“  Government  bonds  offered  in  the  United 
States  and  at  present  outstanding  amount  to  approximately 
$5,266,000,  making  a  total  of  about  $35,000,000  of  United  States 
capital  in  El  Salvador.  Of  the  direct  Investments,  the  greater  sum 
has  been  placed  in  railways,  as  represented  by  the  International 
Railways  of  Central  America. 

British  interests  in  El  Salvador  are  represented  principally  by  the 
ownership  of  the  Salvador  Railway,  and  in  holdings  of  Salvadorean 
Government  bonds.  Securities  of  the  former  quoted  on  the  Ixindon 
Stock  E.xchange  amount  to  nearly  $4,000,000  while  Government  bonds 
offered  in  London  and  still  outstanding  amount  to  about  $4,800,000. 

No  figures  appear  to  be  available  of  the  extent  of  other  foreign 
investments  in  El  Salvador. 

n  SAJ,  Sept.  A,  IlMI. 
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GUATEMALA 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Gennany  have  been  the 
principal  investors  in  Guatemala,  the  estimates  of  the  capital  of  each 
country  being  as  follows: 

United  States _  $75,  000,  000 

Great  Britain _  25,  000,  000 

Germany _  12,  500,  000 

The  total  direct  investment  of  United  States  capital  in  Guatemala 
was  estimated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  at  the 
end  of  1930  at  $70,729,000.^*  The  bulk  of  this  capital  has  been 
placed  in  communications,  as  represented  by  the  International  Rail¬ 
ways  of  Central  America,  and  in  fruit  growing,  as  represented  by 
the  activities  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  Indirect  investment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  in  Guatemala  amounts  to  about  $4,378,000. 

British  and  German  capital  is  represented  principally  by  invest¬ 
ments  in  public  utilities,  coffee  plantations,  hanks,  etc. 

HAITI 

Foreign  capital  in  Haiti  is  made  up  largely  of  investments  of  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  direct  investment  of  United  States  capital  at  the  end 
of  1930  amounted  to  $15,191,000,  of  which  more  than  $8,000,000  was 
in  the  sugar  industry.^  The  foreign  debt  of  Haiti  is  composed 
largely  of  bonds  offered  in  the  United  States.  Recent  figures  place 
the  amount  of  Haitian  bonds  outstanding  in  the  United  States  at 
about  $13,000,000,  which  would  make  the  total  United  States  invest¬ 
ments  in  Haiti  appro.ximately  $28,000,000. 

HONDURAS 

The  estimate  of  United  States  investments  in  Honduras,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  reaches  $71,735,000,  as  of  the  end  of  1930.*®  These 
investments  are  represented  princijially  by  capital  engaged  in  the 
development  of  the  banana  industry  and  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country-,  and  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  other  means  of 
communication  necessary  to  the  development  of  these  industries. 

No  estimates  appear  to  have  been  made  of  the  e.xtent  of  other 
foreign  investments  in  Honduras. 

.MEXICO 

Vast  sums  of  foreign  capital  have  been  invested  in  Me.xico,  prin¬ 
cipally  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Other  important 
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investors  in  this  country  are  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  countries,  the  various  estimates  that  have  been 
made  of  the  amount  of  foreign  investments  in  Mexico  have  differed 
widely.  The  following  may  be  quoted: 

Great  Britain _ $937,000,000  Sp^in _ $195,000,000 

United  States _ *695,  000,  000  Germany _  75,  000,  000 

France _  290,  000,  000 

*  Direct  investments  only. 

Direct  investments  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  as  determined 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  at  the  end  of  1930, 
amount  to  $694,786,000.®*  Approximate!}^  $200,000,000  of  the  total 
is  invested  in  the  production  and  refining  of  petroleum;  about 
$230,000,000  in  mining  and  smelting;  about  $73,000,000  in  railroads; 
$90,000,000  in  other  forms  of  communications  and  transportation; 
and  $58,000,000  in  agriculture. 

Estimates  of  the  proportion  of  the  national  debt  of  Me.xico  held  in 
the  United  States  have  also  varied  greatly,  the  figures  ranging  from 
$22,000,000  to  $160,000,000.®®  On  the  basis  of  the  former  figure 
the  total  of  United  States  capital  invested  in  Mexico,  direct  and 
indirect,  is  $704,536,000.  This  figure  may  be  compared  with  an 
estimate  of  $695,000,000  made  in  1927  from  reports  submitted  In- 
United  States  Consular  oflicers  in  Mexico.  Edgar  Turlington  (Mexico 
and  her  Foreign  Creditors,  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York, 
1930,  p.  319)  has  placed  these  indirect  investments  at  $115,785,000, 
which  would  bring  the  total  of  United  States  capital  in  Me.xico  to 
$800,000,000.  Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  proportion  of  Mexi¬ 
can  bonds  held  in  the  United  States,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
made  no  estimate  of  indirect  investments  in  Mexico. 

At  the  beginning  of  1929  British  investments  in  Mexico  were 
estimated  at  $937,295,702  (£199,029,980).  Approximately  50  percent 
of  British  capital  in  Mexico,  or  $478,166,873  (£99,932,690),  is  invested 
in  railways;  $188,562,329  (£38,784,430)  in  Government  bonds,  and 
the  remainder,  or  $293,120,499  (£60,312,860)  in  miscellaneous 
enterprises,  particularly  in  the  petroleum  industry.®* 

Estimates  made  some  yeai*s  ago  of  other  foreign  capital  in  Mexico 
placed  French  investments  at  $290,000,000,  S])anish  capital  at 
$190,000,0t)0,  and  German  at  $75,000,000.®® 

In  this  estimate  French  holdings  of  bonds  of  the  external  debt  of 
Mexico  were  placed  at  $1 05,000, OOtl,  and  French  investments  in 
railways  at  $32,000,000,  and  in  manufacturing  industries  at  $56,- 
000,0t)0.  The  greater  portion  of  Spanish  investment  in  Mexico  has, 

"Tin  767. 
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according  to  this  estimate,  been  in  agricultural  lands,  where  $125,- 
000,000  has  been  placed,  other  investments  being  in  manufacturing 
industries,  wholesale  and  retail  business  enterprises,  and  petroleum. 
German  investments  have  been  made  in  manufacturing  industries 
to  the  extent  of  $22,000,000,  and  in  agricidtural  lands,  banks,  and 
selling  and  distributing  enterprises. 

NICARAGUA 

Direct  investment  of  United  States  capital  in  Nicaragua  was  es¬ 
timated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  at  the  end 
of  1930  at  $13,000,000.®®  The  foreign  debt  of  Nicaragua  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  outstanding  loans.  One  of  these,  the  emission  of 
customs  bonds  of  1918,  is  held  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  of  United  States  capital  invested  in  Nicaragua  would  there¬ 
fore  be  somewhat  more  than  $13,000,000,  which  has  been  invested 
principally  in  the  development  of  the  fruit  and  lumber  industries  and 
in  mining. 

No  detailed  estimates  of  the  extent  of  other  foreign  investments 
in  Nicaragua  appear  to  e.xist,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  the  total  of 
all  foreign  investments  exceeds  $20,000,000.®^  Of  the  sterling  loan 
of  1909,  approximately  $2,800,000  is  outstanding. 

PANAMA 

United  States  capital  invested  in  Panama  was  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  at  the  end  of  1930  at 
$28,709,000  in  direct  investments,  made  up  of  fruit  and  agricultural 
developments,  public  utility  enterprises,  etc.®*  Since  indirect  invest¬ 
ments  as  represented  by  Government  and  other  bond  issues  floated 
in  the  United  States  and  outstanding  at  the  present  time  amount 
to  about  $18,000,000,  the  total  of  United  States  capital  invested  in 
the  country  is  approximately  $46,000,000. 

No  estimates  appear  to  have  been  made  of  other  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  in  Panama.  Of  the  foreign  bond  issues  of  the  Republic,  three 
have  been  floated  in  Canada,  and  of  these  approximately  $2,000,000 
remain  outstanding. 

PARAGUAY 

Argentina,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  have  been 
the  principal  fondgn  countries  placing  capital  in  Paraguay.  The 
total  of  all  foreign  investments  in  Paraguay  is  about  $70,000,000.®® 

Argentine  capital  in  Paraguay  as  early  as  1912  had  been  placed  at 
$30,000,000,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Argentine  in- 
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terests  are  broad  in  scope  and  include  land  and  timber  develop¬ 
ments,  yerba  mate  plantations,  and  cattle. “ 

Investments  of  British  capital  are  placed  at  from  $15,000,000  to 
$20,000,000,  represented  principally  by  the  Central  Paraguay  Rail¬ 
road,  Government  bonds,  and  interests  in  lands,  cattle,  and  yerba 
mate  plantations.^^ 

French  capital,  to  the  extent  of  about  $5,000,000,  has  been  placed 
in  Paraguay,  chiefly  in  banks  and  in  cattle  lands.^’ 

At  the  end  of  1930  United  States  investments  in  Paraguay  were  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  at  $12,615,000, 
represented  chiefly  by  holdings  in  cattle,  agricultural,  and  forest 
enterprises.*®  No  Paraguayan  Government  loans  have  been  offered 
in  the  United  States. 

PERU 


The  total  of  foreign  investments  in  Peru  was  estimated  a  few  years 
ago  at  approximately  $300,000,000.**  During  the  past  few  years 
foreign  capital  in  Peru,  especially  from  the  United  States,  has  increased 
considerably  and  may  now  be  placed  at  about  $400,000,000,  made  up 
as  follows: 


United  States 
Great  Britain. 


Italy 


$200,  000,  000 
130,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 


Germany. 

Fr.ance _ 

.\11  others 


$22,  000,  000 
5,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 


British  capital  in  Peru  at  the  beginning  of  1930,  on  the  basis  of  issues 
quoted  on  the  lAUulon  Stock  Exchange,  amounted  to  $130,385,538 
(t2G, 828,300).  This  represents  an  increase  of  about  $3,237,586 
(£666,170)  over  the  preceding  year,  but  a  decrease  of  about  $2,008,696 
(£413,312)  from  the  high  of  1926.  Of  the  total  British  capital  in 
Peru,  about  75  per  cent  or  $98,217,684  (£20,209,400)  is  represented 
by  a  single  organization — the  Peruvian  Corporation.  British  holdings 
of  Government  bonds  amount  to  $17,570,358  (£3,615,300);  and 
$1,944,000  (£400,000)  has  been  invested  in  railways.  The  relatively 
small  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in  the  railways  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Peruvian  C\)rporMtion  controls  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  rail  lines  within  the  country.  Other  important  interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  Peru  are  in  the  petroleum  fields.*® 

United  States  capital  in  Peru  amounts  to  about  $2(M),000,000,  of 
which  approximately  $75,000,000  is  represented  by  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  and  the  remainder  by  dirt‘ct  investments.  The  I’nited 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  at  the  end  of  1930,  estimated  direct 
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American  investnients’^ii/Peni  at  $124,742,000.  About  two-thirds  of 
this  total,  or  $79,490,000,  was  in  smelting  and  refining;  $11,260,000  in 
communications  and  transportation;  and  the  balance  in  miscellaneous 
enterprises,  including  petroleum  development,  manufacturing,  and 
selling  and  distribution. 

Estimates  of  Italian  investments  in  Peru  have  varied  widely,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $10,000,000  ■“  to  $50,000,000.'‘"  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  former  figure  is  more  nearly  correct  if  consideration  is  given 
only  to  that  capital  which  originated  in  Italy,  and  acquisitions  of 
property  by  Italian  residents  in  Peru  are  excluded. 

German  capital  has  been  estimated  at  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,- 
000,  occupied  principally  in  agricultural  and  mercantile  enterprises. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Although  the  greatest  creditor  nation  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  of  America  is  also  one  of  the  leading  debtor  countries.  No 
census  of  foreign  long-term  capital  in  the  United  States  has  ever  been 
taken,  l)ut  in  the  lialance  of  International  Payments  for  1930  the  Unittnl 
States  Department  of  Commerce  placed  these  investments  at  probably 
$4,700,000,000.  The  figure  is  based  on  estimates  submitted  by  consuls 
and  commercial  attaches  of  total  holdings  of  United  States  invest¬ 
ments  by  persons  in  foreign  countries,  but  in  using  the  figures  the 
department  emphasized  that  they  were  mere  estimates,  and  in  some 
instances  hardly  more  than  guesses. 

According  to  this  compilation.  Great  Britain  had  the  largest  amount 
of  long-term  investments  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1929,  with 
holdings  of  $1,560,000,000,  followed  by  Canada  with  investments  of 
al>out  $935,000,000.  The  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  France  fol¬ 
lowed,  with  around  $400,000,000  each.  Mexico  and  Cuba  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  $100,000,000  and  $60,000,000,  respectively,  invested 
in  the  United  States. 


UKUOUAY 


British  investments  in  Uruguay  at  the  beginning  of  1931  totaled 
$200,902,048  (£41,337,870).  Of  this  sum,  $100,173,1 19  (£20,611,753) 
was  in  Government  bonds;  $72,729,739  (£14,9()4,967)  in  railways; 
and  the  balance,  $27,999,189  (£5,761,150),  in  miscellaneous  enter¬ 
prises.** 

This  total  is  a  decrease  of  more  than  $25,000,000  (£5,148,986)  from 
the  high  of  1923,  which  is  accounted  for  principally  by  the  amorti¬ 
zation  of  Goviimment  loans  held  in  England.  British  holdings  of 
Uruguayan  Government  loans  at  the  beginning  of  1930  were  placed 

Kirnlier’i,  lUM;  iukI  Depurtmeutof  Over!ieii.s  Trade,  Ke|M>rtontlie('ominercial.  Kpiinoitiir,  and  Finan¬ 
cial  ('ondilionii  in  I'eru.  IIU  .Majeety’s  Stationery  Ofline,  Ixindoo,  IUZ7. 
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at  $101,206,890  (£20,824,463).  Large  sums  of  British  capital  have 
also  been  placed  in  the  railways  of  Uruguay,  the  total  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1930  amounting  to  $71,940,587  (£14,802,590).  In  miscel¬ 
laneous  enterprises,  represented  chiefly  by  Liebig’s  E.xtract  &  Meat 
Co.,  British  capital  to  the  e.xtent  of  $26,296,799  (£5,410,864)  has 
been  invested. 

United  States  capital  to  the  value  of  approximately  $81,000,000 
has  been  invested  in  Uruguay.  This  is  composed  of  $27,904,000  in 
direct  investments  and  about  $53,171,000  in  indirect  investments  as 
represented  by  Government  bonds — national  and  municipal — 
offered  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  direct  investments,  the  estimate 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  placed  the  greater 
proportion  in  manufacturing,  selling,  and  distribution.*® 

Other  foreign  investments  in  Uruguay  were  estimated  several 
years  ago  at  $272,160,000  (£56,000,000).“  Apparently  no  details 
are  available,  however,  as  to  the  division  of  these  investments,  nor 
do  any  recent  estimates  of  other  foreign  investments  seem  to  have 
been  made. 

VENEZUELA 

Foreign  investments  in  Venezuela  have  increased  enormously 
during  recent  years,  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  e.xpansion  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  in  that  country'. 

Investment  of  British  capital  in  Venezuela  at  the  beginning  of  1930 
was  estimated  at  $124,667,690  (£25,651,788),  which  is  an  increase  of 
about  65  per  cent  during  the  seven  preceding  years.  This  total 
included  $4,890,910  (£1,006,360)  of  bonds  of  the  foreign  debt,  which 
the  Government  paid  off  early  in  1931.  British  capital  has  been 
invested  in  the  railways  of  Venezuela  to  the  extent  of  $16,693,949 
(£3,434,969)  and  in  miscellaneous  enterprises,  principally  petro¬ 
leum,  to  the  value  of  $103,082,831  (£21,210,459).®* 

United  States  capital  in  Venezuela  was  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  at  the  end  of  1930  at  $247,238,000.*^ 
The  petroleum  industry  alone  accounts  for  97  per  cent  of  the  total 
investments,  or  $226,000,000,  and  is  the  growth  of  comparatively 
recent  years.  Other  important  enterprises  in  which  United  States 
capital  is  interested  in  Venezuela  are  the  asphalt  industry  and  public 
utilities. 

No  detailed  estimates  of  other  foreign  investments  in  Venezuela 
appear  U)  have  been  made,  but  jhe  total  of  such  foreign  capital,  other 
than  that  of  the  United  States  and  Grt'at  Britain,  has  been  placed 
at  $37,000,000.®“ 
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LATIN  AMERICA 
LAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT 
FOR  THE  TOURIST 

By  C.  Keech  Ludewig 
Assistant  Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  Pan  American  Union 

TATIX  America  is  at  once  a  new  part  of  the  world  and  an  old  one: 
I  j  new  to  the  tourist,  and  consequently  of  much  interest,  for  one 
may  travel  throup:h  virpn  country  hardly  seen  except  hy  the  explorer 
and  the  native;  old  in  that  it  possesses  the  ruins  of  civilizations 
flourishing:  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  some  respects  more  advanced 
than  those  of  ancient  Europe  were  these  brilliant  civilizations  whose 
mysterious  remains  extend  from  Mexico  on  the  north  to  Bolivia  and 
Peru  on  the  south. 

Latin  America  is  a  vast  region  and  a  region  of  contrasts.  South 
America  alone  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  Europe.  France  could  be 
placed  in  that  continent  thirty  times,  and  there  would  still  he  room 
for  Germany.  Latin  America  has  every  climate  imaginable,  ranging 
from  the  tropical  to  the  frigid,  from  the  humid  to  the  completely 
arid.  Within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  country  one  may  travel  from 
tropical  jungles  to  peaks  three  and  almost  four  miles  high,  forever 
ice  and  snow  laden.  Think  of  a  mountain  range  e.^tending  over  4,000 
miles,  with  an  average  height  of  1.3,000  feet,  of  a  river  navigable  for 
3,000  miles,  the  entire  breadth  of  one  of  the  largest  countries  in  the 
world.  Such  phenomena  are  features  of  the  lands  to  the  south  of  us. 

Why  not  start  our  trip  to  Latin  America  w'ith  a  glance,  at  Cuba,  so 
favored  hy  visitors  from  the  I’nited  States?  Mexico,  our  nearest 
Latin  American  neighbor,  is  discussed  from  the  Uuirist  view'point 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.* 

The  largest  city  of  Cuba,  and  the  port  through  w'hich  are  received 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  the  Republic,  is  Ilahaiia, 
where,  upon  first  entering  the  harbor,  we  may  see  Morro  Castle, 
built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  (’ahanas 
Fortress,  constructed  somewhat  later  hy  the  S])aniards  to  guard 
against  their  country’s  many  envious  and  covetous  neighbors. 
The  city  is  a  harmoniotjs  mixture  of  the  ancient  and  modern,  the 
(.’athedral,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century’,  the  sixteenth-century 
Dominican  convent  and  the  ancient  fortress  La  Fuerza  being  near  the 
magnificent  and  im{K)sing  new  <'apitol,  whose  gilded  dome  may  he 

'  "  What  Mrans  to  the  Tourist,"  hy  Kyler  N.  Himpeon,  p.  KBtt. 
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seen  glistening  from  far  at  sea.  One  of  the  attractions  of  the  city  is 
the  beautiful  Malec6n  Boulevard,  a  drive  which  extends  for  miles 
along  the  waterfront;  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  being  converted 
into  a  delightful  park. 

One  of  the  most  modern  features  of  Cuba,  and  an  outstanding 
example  of  twentieth-century  progress,  is  the  700-mile  Central  High¬ 
way;  its  two  anns  extend  from  the  Zero  Milestone,  a  23-carat 
diamond  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  in  Habana,  one  to  Pinar  del 
Rio  in  the  west  of  the  island,  the  other  for  hundreds  of  miles  from 
Habana  to  Santiago  on  the'^eastern  seaboard.  This  highway  may 


C'ouriMy  of  th«  Deportmont  of  Public  Works  of  Cubo 

MUNICIPAL  BUILniNO,  HABANA,  CUBA 


In  lino  the  fafade  wa-s  slightly  remn<lele<l  to  conform  to  Its  apiiearanre  in  colonial  days.  The  arcade, 
(imviding  a  shiwled  walk,  is  typical  of  much  Spanish- .American  architecture.  The  building  was  the 
(iresidentlal  palace  until  ItrJO  when  the  m.igniflient  new  iialace  was  completed 


well  be  counted  one  of  the  most  modem  pieces  of  road  engineering 
in  the  world. 

From  Pinar  del  Rio,  tobacco  center  of  Cuba,  through  pineapple 
and  sugar  plantations  to  Habana,  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  is  enhancetl  by 
the  smoothness  of  the  rilibon  of  concrete  highway.  From  the  capital 
eastward,  we  pass  through  Matanzas,  regarded  by  many  Cubans  as 
the  most  Iteautiftil  province  of  their  country,  thence  on  to  Santa 
Clara,  the  capital  of  this  province  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Indian  town  of  Cubanacan.  From  Santa  Clara  the  highway  traverses 
the  Province  of  Camaguey.  The  capital  of  this  province,  bearing  the 
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same  name,  is  far  from  the  usual  haunts  of  the  tourist,  and  perhaps 
retains  more  of  the  colonial  traditions  and  customs  than  any  other 
city  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  the  Province  of  Oriente,  the  most 
mountainous  section  of  the  Republic,  a  section  replete  with  history, 
for  here  w'as  first  heard  the  Grito  de  Baire,  slosjan  of  the  War  for  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  just  outside  of  Santiago,  second  city  of  the  country 
and  principal  seaport  of  the  eastern  coast,  is  San  Juan  Hill,  renowned 
for  the  famous  charge  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough  Riders. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Cuban  Clovernment  has  made  it  very 
simple  for  tourists  to  bring  their  cars  with  them. 

From  Santiago  our  course  is  to  Haiti,  a  scant  hundred  miles  by 
water  or  air  across  the  Windward  Passage.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in 
an  entirely  new  and  different  land;  a  land  in  which  French  is  the 
language,  and  which  in  colonial  days  was  the  most  highly  prized  of  all 
of  France’s  overseas  possessions.  Haiti  is  a  country  rich  in  historic 
tradition,  whose  rugged  coast  once  sheltered  many  ships  flying  the 
skull  and  cross  bones  of  pirate  lore.  A  foreign  resident  of  Haiti  has 
said,  “In  all  the  West  Indies  there  is  not  a  cleaner  land,  nor  one  of 
greater  natural  beauty  and  more  appealing  interest.” 

The  streets  of  Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  and  lai^est  city,  are  a 
picture  of  color,  and  the  Presidential  Palace  gleaming  in  the  sunlight 
stands  out  like  a  sparkling  gem.  Cap  Haitien,  on  the  north  coast,  is 
of  much  historical  interest.  It  was  near  here  that  the  Santa  Maria, 
flagship  of  Columbus,  was  wrecked  in  1492.  The  timbers  were  taken 
ashore  to  build  a  small  settlement  which,  upon  his  return  a  year  later, 
Columbus  found  had  been  destroyed  by  the  natives.  One  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  objects  in  Port  au  Prince  at  the  Gendarmerie  is  the  anchor 
of  the  Santa  Maria. 

An  excursion  from  Cap  Haitien  w  hich  should  not  he  missed  is  that  by 
motor  and  horseback  to  the  ruined  palace  of  Sans  Souci  and  the  Citadel 
of  Christophe,  sometimes  called  theeighth  wonderof  the  world.  Chris- 
tophe  was  elected  President  of  Haiti  following  the  assassination  of 
Dessalines  in  1806,  hut  encountering  difficulties  with  his  rival  P6tion, 
was  first  proclaimed  President  of  North  Haiti  and  then  King  Henri  1 
in  1811.  His  seat  of  government  was  established  at  Sans  Souci,  where 
the  extensive  ruins,  remarkably  preserved,  are  still  visible. 

More  impressive  still  are  the  ruins  of  the  Citadel,  built  on  the  peak 
of  Bonnet-a-l’Kv6(jue,  or  Bishop’s  Hat,  2,500  feet  above  sea  level  in 
the  mi<lst  of  the  jungle,  and  reached  by  a  well-kept  trail.  Everything 
used  in  constructing  this  stronghold  was  <1  ragged  up  the  mountain,  and 
it  is  said  that  20,000  lives  were  lost  in  the  undertaking.  With  walls 
140  feet  high,  above  an  abyss  of  700  feet,  it  is  an  awe-inspiring  spec¬ 
tacle.  I>>gend  has  it  that  the  engineer  for  the  edifice  was^hurlcd  from 
its  highest  parafiet  at  the  commarxl  of  (Jhristoplu',  in  order  that  the 
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secrets  of  the  fortress  might  remain  forever  unrevealed.  There  is  also 
a  story  that  to  demonstrate  the  discipline  of  his  men  to  a  British 
admiral,  Christophe  marched  an  entire  company  of  his  guard  from  the 
parapet  into  the  abyss  below. 

From  Port  au  Prince  it  is  about  nine  hours  by  motor  over  a  highway 
constructed  hut  a  few  years  ago  to  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  cradle  of  Old  World  civilization  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  first  permanent  European  settlement  in  the  New 
World,  for  Santo  Domingo  was  founded  by  Columbus  himself. 
Here  are  still  plainly  visible  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  first  governor 
of  Santo  Domingo,  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  Christopher,  and  until 
modern  times  there  still  stood  an  immense  ceiha  tree  to  which  the 
great  navigator  is  reported  to  have  moored  his  flagship. 

In  Santo  Domingo  the  visitor  will  find  the  oldest  cathedral  in  the 
New  World,  constructed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  striking  and  typical 
example  of  the  architecture  of  that  period.  Within  this  cathedral 
rest  the  remains  of  the  great  navigator  himself,  which  it  is  planned  to 
move  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse.  At  this  time  plans  are 
going  forward  for  the  construction  of  the  memorial  lighthouse  and 
park,  and  the  project  will  eventually  include  a  landing  field  for  air¬ 
planes,  a  basin  for  seaplanes,  a  radio  station  and  many  other  appurte¬ 
nances.  By  day  the  lighthouse  will  he  visible  for  many  miles  from 
sea  and  sky.  By  night  its  beams  will  pierce  the  darkness,  guiding 
navigators  of  sea  and  air  to  the  resting  place  of  Columbus — a  fitting 
monument  to  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World! 

Santo  Domingo  is  indeed  a  city  of  historx’,  for  one  even  enters  the 
city  through  the  gates  used  in  the  days  of  Spain’s  colonial  glory,  and 
everywhere  are  seen  reminders  of  ancient  times.  The  ancient  for¬ 
tress  of  San  Geronimo,  still  in  use,  to  this  day  retains  embedded  in 
its  ramparts  cannon  halls  fired  by  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  forces.  Many 
residences  now  occupied  have  resounded  to  the  clatter  of  the  boots 
and  spurs  of  the  Conquistadores,  since  Santo  Domingo  was  the  gath¬ 
ering  place  for  all  expeditions  to  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica;  in  her  harbor  assembled  twice  a  year  from  all  of  Spain’s  western 
empire  the  famed  galleons,  to  return  to  Spain  laden  with  wealth  from 
the  New  World. 

A  tour  of  the  Central  American  Republics  ma}’^  well  begin  at  Puerto 
Barrios,  principal  Atlantic  seaport  of  Guatemala,  northernmost  of 
these  five  states.  From  this  port  come  many  hunches  of  that  famous 
fruit,  the  banana.  The  train  to  Guatemala  (’ity  passes  first  through 
U’pically  tropical  country,  hut  as  we  reach  higher  ground  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  that  of  temperate  climates,  for  the  capital  city  is 
5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  At  all  the  stations  arc  seen  venders  of 
enticing  tropical  fruits,  such  as  bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  and 
mangoes.  A  stop  should  be  made  at  Quirigua,  GO  miles  from  Barrios, 
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where  are  found  important  remains  of  the  mysterious  and  once 
flourishing  civilization  of  the  Mayas,  who  built  their  massive  cities 
from  Yucatan  and  Chiapas  in  Mexico  on  the  north  through  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  British  Honduras.  The  stelae  and  great  bowlders, 
giant,  intricately  and  beautifully  carved  monoliths,  are  the  archaeolo¬ 
gist’s  puzzle  and  delight,  for  these  are  practically  the  sole  source  of 
history’.  But  two  or  three  Maya  written  records  are  known  to 
exist,  all  manuscripts  having  been  destroyed  by  order  of  Bishop 
Landa,  of  Yucatan,  for  fear  they  would  tend  to  lead  the  natives  back 


RUINS  OF  QUIRIGUA, 
GUATEM.\LA 

.\n  elaborately  carved  stela 
at  Quirigua,  one  of  the 
older  centers  of  Maya  civ¬ 
ilization  which  wi>s  aban¬ 
doned  during  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  when  the  Mayas  mi¬ 
grated  northward  into 
I’ucatan 


to  their  ancient  idolatrous  customs.  Here  we  have  the  remains  of  a 
civilization  that  was  old  when  Europe  was  passing  through  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  when  most  of  the  North  American  Continent  was  unin¬ 
habited  or  traversed  only  by  nomadic  tribes. 

Guatemala  (^ity  is  surrounded  by  green  hills  and  volcanoes.  On 
one  of  the  heights  stands  a  stone  church  built  the  year  that  the 
Bilgrims  were  landing  at  Plymouth,  and  other  ancient  buildings  dot 
the  modern  city,  which  rose  again  from  the  ashes  of  a  disastrous 
earth<iuake  not  many  yeais  ago.  Low  houses  line  the  streets,  close 
to  the  sidewalk,  hut  when  one  of  the  main  doors  is  opened,  inside  may 
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A  I’ICTCRESgi'E  OrATEMALAN  SCENE 

On  the  Cent)  del  Cjirmen,  overlooking  Outitemalii  City.  The  church  of  which  a  cu|)ola  is  seen  at  the 
right  was  erecleil  in  l)>^) 
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be  seen  a  flower-fiilcd  patio.  The  entire  country  well  merits  the 
words  of  a  prominent  visitor  who  said,  “In  Guatemala  you  have  the 
jirandeur,  majesty,  and  sublimity  of  towering  mountains,  the  beauty 
of  shimmering  lakes  and  turquoise  skies;  and  wdth  all  that  the  subtle 
lure  and  mystery  of  ancient  ruins  and  buried  cities.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions  possible  is  that  to  Antigua, 
former  capital,  which  before  the  American  Revolution  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  80,000;  now  it  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1773  this 
magnificent  city  and  university  center,  containing  more  than  100 
imposing  churches  and  monasteries,  was  destroyed  by  earthquake 
and  the  capital  later  moved  to  the  present  site.  Even  in  ruins  the 
architectural  monuments  are  impressive. 

El  Salvador,  to  the  south  of  Guatemala,  is  reached  by  highway, 
steamer,  rail,  or  airplane.  This,  the  smallest  but  the  most  thicklj’ 
populated  Central  American  Republic,  is  a  compact,  flourishing 
(‘ountry,  and  owes  its  prosperity  largely  to  agriculture  and  mining, 
coffee  from  El  Salvador  being  famed  for  its  flavor.  El  Salvador  is 
also  fortunate  in  possessing  beautiful  scenery,  the  country  being 
dotted  with  lovely  lakes  and  lofty  mountains,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  the  neighboring  republic,  Guatemala. 

The  capital,  San  Salvador,  is  a  modern  and  progressive  city,  paved 
and  drained  throughout,  with  efficient  motor  bus  and  ta.xicab  services. 
Its  airport  is  a  busy  one,  being  one  of  the  stops  on  the  route  of  the 
organization  maintaining  the  longest  regular  schedule  in  the  world. 

El  Salvador  has  within  recent  years  spent  large  sums  for  road  build¬ 
ing,  and  her  expenditures  have  not  gone  unrewarded,  for  the  country 
is  served  by  a  system  of  highways  connecting  ever\'  city  of  impor- 
,  tance.  This  system  will  form  an  important  link  in  the  Pan  American 
Highway,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  completed  as  far  as  the  Panama 
Canal  within  five  years,  thus  opening  a  vast  new  territory  to  commer¬ 
cial  and  economic  development  and  to  tourist  travel. 

From  San  Salvador  a  fine  highway  leads  to  La  Libertad  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  principal  seaport  of  the  Republic,  where  a  boat  maybe 
taken  for  Amapala,  Honduras,  a  few  hours  journey  distant.  In 
orderto  reach  Tegucigalpa,  it  is  necessary  to  go  by  launch  to  San  Lo¬ 
renzo  on  the  mainland,  as  Amapala  is  situated  on  Tigre  Island,  and 
thence  by  motor  car  from  San  Lorenzo.  The  capital  and  most  im¬ 
portant  city  of  the  country  is  picturesquely  located  over  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  at  the  foot  of  Picacho  Mountain.  The  name  “Tegu¬ 
cigalpa”  is  of  Indian  origin,  being  composed  of  two  words  meaning 
“Silver  Hill.”  The  Honduran  capital  is  the  only  one  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  is  not  connected  with  its  seaports  by  a  railroad,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  transportation  facilities  are  lacking.  As 
previously  stated,  it  is  readily  accessible  from  the  Pacific  coast,  while 
there  is  a  combination  motor  and  rail  route  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
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seaboard.  In  addition,  a  regular  air  service,  carrying  mail,  passengers, 
and  goods  is  maintained  between  Tegucigalpa,  San  Pedro,  and  Tela, 
which  in  turn  connects  with  a  weekly  service  of  ships  flying  north  to 
the  United  States  and  Me.xico  and  south  to  all  important  points. 

The  wealth  of  Honduras  is  principally  in  her  agriculture,  cattle 
raising,  and  mining,  and  many  of  her  fertile  valleys  are  reached  either 
by  rail  or  motor.  Gold  and  silver  mining  have  been  e.xtensively 
developed  in  many  localities. 

If  the  traveler  be  of  an  adventurous  nature,  a  most  interesting  trip 
can  be  made  to  Copan,  in  tbe  north  of  Honduras,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  cities  of  the  ancient  Mayas.  Here  is  seen  the  largest 
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archajological  cross  si'ction  known  in  the  world,  the  (\>pan  River 
having  cut  through  the  ancifuit  city,  revealing  over  100  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  remains  the  ruins  of  buildings  constructed  hundreds  of 
years  before  those  visible  above  ground.  The  main  group  consisted 
of  an  immense  mass  of  courts,  plazas,  pyramidal  structures  and  stair¬ 
ways  which  were  added  to,  enlarg<‘d,  and  built  ov<*r  until  the  original 
structure  can  only  be  observed  in  the  section  cut  by  the  river.  At 
('opan  is  also  seen  the  largest  sundial  in  the  world,  two  st«*la!  locale<l 
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AIR  VIEW  OK  MANAGUA,  NICARAGUA 
The  c:)|iit!tl  iiml  the  southern  shores  of  Luke  MaDagu:),  with  Archibald  air  field  in  the  forecround 


Nicarafrua,  iinmodiatoly  to  the  south  of  Honduras,  is  next  visited. 
From  Corinto  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  trip  to  Manajrua,  the  capital, 
is  made  on  the  Pacific  Railroad, which  also  passes  through  Ia'oii  and 
extends  to  Clranada.  These  are  both  important  towns. 

The  western  section  of  Xicargua  contains  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  i)opulation,  the  climate  being  very  healthful,  and  the  land 
(juite  mountainous,  with  many  fertile  valleys.  Matagalpa,  capital 
of  the  Department  of  the  same  name,  about  six  hours  from  Managua 
by  motor,  is  situated  in  a  rich,  well-watered  rt'gion  with  a  bracing 
climate  and  is  famous  for  the  grade  of  coffee  grown  then'.  The  east¬ 
ern  section  of  the  country  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  gniwing  and  export 
of  tropical  crops,  such  as  bananas  and  coconuts,  together  with  the 
exploitation  of  mahogany  and  other  woods,  and  gold  mines.  An  evi- 
flence  of  the  faith  of  ca|)italists  in  the  future  of  the  country  is  the 
fact  th  t  at  Puerto  ('abe/.as,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  about 
J.‘),()tM),t)t)t)  is  being  spent  in  development  of  the  district. 

From  ('orinto  it  is  nei'cssary  to  take  a  boat  to  n'ach  Punta  .Vn'nas, 
chief  port  on  tlie  Pacific  for  Dost  a  Rica  and  popular  bathing  and 
fishing  n'sort  fort'osta  Rican  vacationists. 

The  trip  liy  rail  to  the  capital  of  the  country  occupies  about  six 
hours.  San  .lose,  at  an  altitude  of  almost  4,t>0t)  feet,  has  a  temiH'rate 
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»IKAN  HOTEL,  SAX  JOSE.  COSTA  KR'A 
I'be  m^in  eDtr:tnce  ami  arL-ules  »t  tlie  dty’s  newest  hostelry,  <i|ieiie<l  in  Itoi) 


ciiniatc,  with  an  avcrafre  tomixTutiin*  of  <iS°,  and  v<*rv  cool  (‘vcniiifrs. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  annual  temperature  variation  is  hut  o®. 

.Side  hy  side  in  th<*  capital  may  lx*  se<>n  building  not  only  Spanish 
in  andiitecture,  hut  actually  constructed  in  colonial  tiiue><,  und  those 
of  modem  days.  In  the  ohler  sections  of  tlx“  city  om*  can  walk 
throujrh  the  streets  and  easily  ima^ne  himself  in  one  of  flu*  historic 
towns  of  Spain.  The  stn*ets  are  well  surfa<-ed,  the  sanitation  of  the 
city  has  lx‘en  aceomplished,  and  tlx*  numerous  small  parks  in  all 
s<‘ctions  add  a  restful  touch. 

.\iiother  trip  hy  rail  leads  to  1  jmon,  «‘hief  port  of  the  country,  hx-ated 
on  the  Carihlx'an.  As  the  train  desciuids  to  the  seaboard  it  follows 
the  Keventazon  River,  a  {rleamiii}',  silver  stream  broken  hy  many 
waterfalls,  and  at  some  points  I  ,.'>00  feet  below  as  tlx*  train  skirts  a 
cliff,  'riie  route  passes  throui;h  country  dotted  with  mountainside 
farms  on  which  coffee,  tohaceo,  su^tarcane,  and  citrus  fruits  are  jjrown. 
Kor  tfie  last  few  miles  the  line  follows  the  sea,  and  the  traveler  has  a 
fx-autiful  picture  of  tlx*  breakers  appearing'  throu^;h  jjiovi's  of  palms. 
Limon  itM'lf  is  a  busy  city,  tlx*  ehief  exportinit  center  for  bananas  and 
coffee,  and  is  visited  rej£iilarly  hy  Hteaiix*rs  from  .Sxith  .\meiica,  the 
I'iiite<|  .States,  and  Kurope, 

From  Limon  we  lio  hy  water  to  the  Ri'piihlic  e.ontainiii}'  what  has 
Ix-en  U*rmed  “ tlx*  ;/reatest  liberty  that  man  has  taken  with  Nature,” 
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to  Piinaina  and  tho  Canal,  tho  pulso  of  coinnieroo  in  the  Western 
World. 

Panama  City,  capital  of  the  Republic,  is  located  on  the  Pacific. 
A  few  miles  east  on  a  well-paved  road  are  the  ruins  of  old  Panama, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Henry  Morgan,  famous  buccaneer.  To-ilay 
all  that  remains  of  the  once  tlourishins>:  city  are  the  ruins  of  the 
cathedral,  sections  of  massive  walls,  and  stone  arches.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  rebuild  tbe  town,  but  tbe  earlier  buildinjrs  of  importance 
in  tbe  new  town  show  that  tlie  Spaniards  did  not  intend  to  be  caught 


BALBOA  MONCMK.NT  IN' 
I’AN'AAIA  CITY 

Momiinent  tot  he  Kre;it  explorer  who 
in  Llia  crossed  the  dense  forests  of 
the  Isthmus  of  I’unanm  and  took 
liossession  of  the  waters  of  the 
I’ii:-iflc  in  the  name  of  Spain 


na|iping  twice.  The  walls  are  t»f  stt>ne.  some  4  feel  thick,  with  *vin- 
tlows  high  iibttve  the  grttiiiul,  while  the  tlt»t»rs  are  thick  and  Innind 
with  iron. 

.Vs  thii  traveler  walks  thrt>ugh  Panama  City,  he  is  allimal  by  the 
oltler  section,  with  its  nantiw  streets,  stone  aivatles,  and  balconu's. 
Pine  slntps  display  wares  frt»in  the  four  tpiarters  t»f  theglttU',  anil  the 
market  place  is  a  scene  of  activity,  with  the  natives  fi>nn  the  interior 
olfering  for  sale  every  tropical  fruit  imaginable,  such  as  avtwadiH's, 
inangiies,  pineapples,  cttconuts,  ami  papayas.  ’I'he  last-nanuHl  fruit 


LOCKS  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
In  the  foregrounii  the  Pe<lro  MiKuel  »nil  in  the  re.ir  the  twin  Mirallores  hn'ks 


is  licalthful  as  well  as  delicious,  the  essence  heini;  extracted  and  used 
as  medicine.  In  front  of  Santo  Tomas  Hospital,  facinj;  the  Pacific, 
stands  a  statue  of  IJalhoa,  {jazint;  out  over  the  sea  in  mute  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  moment  when  over  400  years  ago  he  himself  stood 
“silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien,”  the  first  man  from  flie  Old  World  to 
view  the  Pacific. 

Day  in  and  day  out  ships  of  every  nation  are  slow  ly  passing  through 
the  Canal  on  their  voyages  to  distant  lands.  Records  show  that  in 
1020  alone  0,7S.^  ships  saved  thousands  of  miles  hy  its  use.  Nor  are 
ships  of  the  sea  the  only  means  of  transportation  whose  routes  center 
here.  Ships  of  the  air  aliglit  at  Panama  C'ity  and  Cristohal  on  their 
weekly  flights  from  Florida  through  (’entral  America,  where  fresh 
planes  carry  on  to  Chile,  far  to  the  southward,  and  three  times  a 
week  others  arrive  at  Cristolial  uft<*r  making  I'onnections  from  Texas 
through  Ontral  America.  Each  w(‘ek  another  line  sends  its  mes- 
.senger  from  f’olomhia,  Panama’s  southern  neighbor,  and  still  more 
planes  are  constantly  flying  shuttlelike  hack  and  forth  a<-ross  the 
isthmus  between  i^inama  and  (Vilon.  These  activities,  comhined 
with  thosf?  of  the  railroad  from  the  east  to  west  entrances  of  the 
canal,  afford  a  veritahle  piidure  of  efficient  transportation. 

The  passage  through  the  canal  itself  is  highly  imiiressive,  and  one 
may  best  enjoy  from  the  canopied  ilec.ks  of  the  ship  a  view  of  this 
triiimi>h  of  man  over  nature.  The  trip  lasts  about  eight  hours. 
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C'opyricht  by  Kwlng  Cimlluway 


HUUVAU  VLAZA,  CARACAS,  VENEZCKLA 


A  stutue  of  Simon  Holfv;ir,  the  l.iber.itor,  cxt-upies  the  eenter  of  the  pLiu  in  the  city  where  he  was  bom 


Duriii"  the  course  of  the  passage  the  ship  is  raiseti  throu§rh  three 
locks  at  (iatun  to  CJatun  Lake,  85  feet  above  sea  level;  crossiui:  the 
lake,  the  descent  to  the  Pacific  is  made  throujrh  one  lock  at  Petlrt> 
Miguel  and  two  at  Mireflores.  In  passing  through  one  often  sees  a 
ship  in  the  other  lane,  slowly  hound  in  the  opimsite  direction  for  the 
Atlantic  and  some  far  distant  port. 

The  largest  port  in  Venezuela  and  the  one  atfonling  easiest  access 
to  the  interior  is  La  (Juaira,  through  which  pass  practically  all  the 
exports  and  itnports  for  the  central  part  of  the  rt'puhlic.  It  is  pic¬ 
turesquely  located,  with  mountains  atid  dull  red  and  green  cliffs 
rising  directly  in  the  hackgn>und. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  trips  through  the  cofintry  is  that  fn>m 
La  (iuaira  to  (’aracas  by  motor.  The  port  and  capital  are  hut  eight 
mites  apart  in  a  direct  line;  the  motor  road  is  25  miles  in  length. 
This  gives  sfuue  idea  of  the  engineering  dilliculties  encountert'd  in 
ascending  to  the  capital,  5,tHU)  feet  above  sea  level.  The  nuul  passes 
direcfly  over  the  m«>untains,  and  as  the  winding  concrete  rihln^n  un¬ 
folds,  (he  |>a.ssenger  nuiy  took  to  one  side  and  see  almost  immediately 
Ix'iuuith  the  ri>ad  just  traversetl.  Kn>m  high  in  the  mountains  one  may 
observe  La  (Iuaira,  when'  the  ships  in  the  ntadstead  appear  as  childn'n's 
toys. 
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Carat  as,  heinfr  surrounded  by  mountains,  has  a  temperate  climate, 
although  it  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  It  is  a  city  of  broad  shady  avenues, 
brightly  colored  walls  and  red-tiled  roofs.  During  the  spring,  the 
Plaza  Bolivar  is  a  paradise  of  flowers,  with  hundreds  of  orchids  blooming 
on  a  single  tree. 

The  Pantheon  in  Caracas  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  peoples  of  all 
lands,  for  here  are  interred  the  remains  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator 
of  six  republics  and  the  “Washington  of  South  America.” 

Many  trips  of  interest  may  be  taken  over  good  roads,  through  fer¬ 
tile  valleys  in  which  flourish  coffee,  cacao,  sugarcane,  and  to¬ 
bacco.  A  1-day  trip  which  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  with 
tourists  visiting  Venezuela  is  that  from  C’aracas  to  Puerto  Cabello. 
The  road  is  paved  the  entire  distance  and  passes  through  rugged 
country  typical  of  the  Republic.  A  stop  is  usually  made  for  lunch  at 
Maracay  on  Lake  Valencia,  wliere  there  is  an  e.xcellent  hotel.  The 
trip  is  then  continued  to  Valencia,  second  city  of  the  Republic,  remi¬ 
niscent  of  old  Spain,  and  thence  to  Puerto  Cabello,  an  important 
shipping  and  industrial  center. 

Colombia,  Venezuela’s  neighl)or  to  the  west,  is  the  only  country  of 
South  America  with  seaports  on  both  the  CaribWan  and  the  Pacific, 
the  capital  being  accessible  either  from  Cartagena  or  Barranquilla  on 
the  Atlantic,  or  from  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific. 

The  city  of  Cartagena  is  at  once  a  bustling  seaport  and  a  sleepy 
town  steeped  in  the  glamor  of  its  history.  The  seaport  is  ever  at 
work,  receiving  agricultural  products  from  the  hinterland  to  send  to 
far-distant  countries,  and  unloading  finished  goods  from  the  Seven 
S«*as  to  distrifmte  throughout  the  interior. 

But  during  the  quiet  of  the  brilliant  midday  sun  Cartagena  seems 
to  dream  of  its  past  romance  and  glory,  for  it  is  an  ancient  city, 
founded  by  Pedro  de  Heredia  in  Many  short  excursions  may 

be  taken  to  the  massive  ruined  forts,  which  once  bristled  with  guns 
from  now  emptj’  parapets.  One  may  peer  out  from  the  overhanging 
stone  sentry  boxes,  and  well  imagine  the  soldier  of  royal  Spain’s  army, 
ever  on  watch  for  ai  sail  on  the  horizon.  These  forts  performed 
vailiant  but  vain  s(*rvice  in  158.5,  when  Drake  and  his  men  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers  scah*d  the  walls  and  captured  the  city. 

About  100  miles  north  of  Cartaigena  along  the  Caribbean  coast 
lies  Barranquilla,  seven  miles  up  the  mo\ith  of  the  Magdalena.  It  is 
the  port  where  on(!-half  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Colombia  is 
transacted. 

From  Barranquilla  begins  a  journey  nine  days  long  up  the  Magda¬ 
lena  to  reach  Bogota,  the  capital.  It  is  not  possible  to  go  the  entire 
distance  by  boat;  a  train  is  taken  at  La  Dorada,  wbich  passes  through 
Beltran  and  Cirardot  before  reaebing  tbe  capital  city. 
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What  a  difference  if  the  voyage  is  taken  by  plane!  Instead  of  nine 
days  or  more,  the  trip  lasts  eight  hours  or  less.  The  company  which 
operates  this  line  offers  one  of  the  most  successful  commercial  air 
services  of  the  world.  The  first  route  to  he  flown  was  that  from 
Barranipiilla  to  (lirardot,  hut  jdanes  of  this  organization  now  fly  to 
many  other  cities  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and 
Panama. 

From  the  plane  one  can  realize  why  the  trip  hy  boat  is  so  long,  for 
in  many  places  the  river  doubles  hack  on  itself.  As  the  airship  flies 


PALACF.  OF  THK  I.N- 
QIISITIOX,  CAKTA- 
OKXA,  COLOMBIA 

In  IfiOs  the  city  of  ('artageno 
was  chosen  as  the  seat  of 
an  ecclesiastical  tril)unal 
with  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  lands  surrouniling  ll  e 
t^arihliean  with  theeMep- 
tion  of  {'entral  America 


<  'apyriahl  hy  Soiclt.y 


close  to  the  river,  hosts  of  alligators  may  l>e  seen  sliding  into  the 
muddy  waters,  their  sleep  in  the  sun  tm  the  mud  hanks  disturbed  hy 
the  roar  of  the  motor.  From  Harran(|uilla  to  (lirardot  every  imagi¬ 
nable  kind  of  coiintry  is  seen.  Near  El  Banco  is  flat  land  covered  with 
myriads  of  lagoons  and  shalhiw  lakes.  Further  on  a  stop  is  made  at 
Barranca  Bermeja,  along  tlie  Magdalena,  a  center  for  petmleum 
production  and  refining.  Frt>in  here  to  (''artagena  there  stretches  for 
hundreds  of  miles  a  pipe  line,  which  is  capable  of  earrying  40,(X)0 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  the  port  and  the  waiting  ships.  Until  recently 
it  was  necessary  to  end  the  trip  hy  air  at  (lirardot,  ami  eontinue  hy 
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of  Or.  Iloro^ro  Vit^ri  Ijifrontr 


PATIO  oy  SAN  KKAN'f'ISfTi  ('ONVKNT.  griTO,  K(M  ADOU 

'I'lip  Mtrrirtsphfre  of  (iiloninl  >l:iys  litii{<^rs  in  thi.s  i  liHrminK  imtio,  pictiireil  by  the  Spanish 
artist  koiira  Oxanrialierro 


train  for  sovfral  lioiirs  to  roacli  the  ra|)ital  city,  Init  it  is  now  jmssiltle 
U»  fly  (lirertly  to  Bof'ota. 

Bo{r«»ta  is  an  historic;  c-ity,  havirif^  f)C>en  founded  in  l.WS,  and  its 
2o0,000  inhahitants  make  it  the  metropolis  of  tlic;  Kepnhiic;.  I^onj; 
renowned  for  its  eultiire,  it  is  (»ften  <-all(‘d  the  Athens  of  South 
Americ-a.  Here;  may  he  found  a  fine  pri'sidenlial  palace,  ca]>itol, 
naticmal  lihrarj^,  university,  and  otlier  substantial  and  iiujatsinp; 
ImilcliriKs. 
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The  traveler  need  not  fear  the  heat.  Though  the  city  is  relatively 
close  to  the  Equator,  the  average  temperature  is  50°  F.,  as  the  city 
is  more  than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  surrounded  by  mountains. 

To  reach  Ecuador,  to  the  south  of  Colombia,  one  may  proceed  by 
tbe  other  trade  route  from  Bogota,  a  combination  motor  and  rail 
trip  to  Buenaventura,  Colombia’s  chief  Pacific  port,  busy  in  the  export 
of  coffee,  gold,  and  platinum,  and  thence  to  Guayaquil,  by  air  or 
water.  Ecuador  takes  its  name  from  the  Equator,  which  crosses  it. 

From  a  city  shunned  by  the  visitor  because  of  disease  to  one  of  tbe 
healthiest  is  the  record  of  Guayaquil.  Even  during  the  present 
century,  if  a  person  was  known  to  have  visited  Guayaquil,  on  reaching 
another  port  he  was  rushed  off  to  quarantine,  closely  examined,  and 
his  clothes  and  effects  were  thoroughly  fumigated.  Owing  to  the 
efforts  of  several  physicians  of  the  Republic  and  others  especially 
commissioned  for  tbe  task  of  sanitation,  this  condition  is  now  one  of 
the  past,  and  Guayaquil  bears  the  rating  of  an  A-1  port  according 
to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. 

Guayaquil  is  situated  about  30  miles  from  the  Pacific,  up  the 
(Juayas  River,  and  from  here  to  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia 
go  Ecuador’s  contributions  to  world  trade,  including  cacao,  tagua 
nuts  to  make  our  buttons,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  tropical  fruits. 

Snow  on  the  Equator?  Seemingly  incredible,  but  true.  When 
visibility  is  good,  the  snow-mantled  peak  of  Chimborazo,  miles  high, 
is  seen  from  Guayaquil.  It  rises  almost  a  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
city  and  about  150  miles  south  of  the  Equator.  The  journey  to 
Quito,  the  Capital,  may  be  accomplished  only  by  rail,  a  distance 
of  288  miles  from  Guaya(|uil,  over  a  line  which  is  one  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  feats  of  the  world.  During  the  second  50  miles  of  the  trip  the 
train  ascends  over  10,500  feet,  and  at  times  is  traveling  two  miles 
above  sea  level,  before  it  “descends”  to  Quito  at  a  mere  altitude  of 
9,300  feet.  One  hundred  thousand  people  living  nearer  the  sky  than 
the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard  in  the  Alps!  The  trip  offers  a  treat  of 
scenic  sjilendor  never  forgotten.  Before  reaching  Quito  Chimborazo 
and  five  other  monarchs  of  the  Andes  are  seen;  Tungurahua  Volcano, 
the  lowest,  is  almost  17,000  feet  high. 

Quito’s  jieople  have  great  reverence  for  both  religion  and  learning. 
The  city  has  many  sumi)tuous  churches,  especially  notable  for  ex¬ 
quisite  wood  carving,  one  of  the  arts  for  which  Spanish  America  is 
indebted  to  tlie  mother  country.  In  Casjucara  Ecuador  had  a  scidptor 
in  wood  com])arable  to  the  great  Montahes  of  Spain.  The  University 
at  Quito  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  to¬ 
day,  as  it  was  in  colonial  days,  is  an  important  seat  of  learning  in 
South  America. 

'I'ravelei-s  to  Peni  usually  land  at  Callao,  its  lai'gest  pt'rt  and  one 
t>f  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Upon  entering  the  harbor,  one 
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may  see  the  towers  of  Lima,  the  capital,  about  8  miles  inland.  Exten¬ 
sive  improvements  are  hein^r  made  in  the  port  works,  and  this  activitj*, 
combined  with  the  routine  ship  traffic  an<l  the  naval  and  submarine 
liase  on  San  I^orenzo  Island  in  the  harbor,  makes  of  Callao  a  busy 
center. 

Lima,  christened  “City  of  the  Kiiifrs,”  in  honor  of  the  Kin"s  of 
Spain,  is  hut  a  short  ride  by  motor,  train,  or  trolley  from  Callao. 
Now  a  city  of  over  300,000,  it  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1535  and 
was  Spain’s  capital  in  South  America.  The  explorer’s  body,  in  a 
mummified  condition,  mav  still  he  seen  in  the  cathedral. 


iriitKiMrit;  rrio^l«*rti  of  <*«)lonia  fstVH 


\\  Idle  si'ttlers  in  the  I’idic.l  .Slates  vvere  still  living;  in  lo^  cabins 
and  existin''  by  llndr  skill  as  hunters,  Lima  was  a  thrivinj;  city,  a 
center  of  learniri;'  and  brilliant  society.  Koiirscore  years  beforr*  the 
foundint' of  Harvard  I'niversity,  slu(h*nls  werr*  altruidiri'' San  .Marcos 
I'niversity,  most  ancient  seat  of  learniti''  in  ihr^  Western  I lemispheri'. 
Sections  of  Ulna  still  remind  «»ne  »)f  c<i|ord)d  rlays.  'I'lie  city  is 
sprinkled  with  pla/.as  contairdri};  fountains  and  ^tardruis.  Many  lim* 
old  Spanish  limrses  with  massivr*  and  rler^ply  carvral  rioorways  and 
overhant'irif'  balcordes  an*  to  be  se<*n;  cmivents  and  cbur*chr*s  arc  of 
Htoruul  ajm.  'I’he  presidential  palacrt  was  once  the  resid<‘n<*e  of  tin* 
.Spanish  Viceroy;  the  catlu'dral  is  beautiful  with  int.r'icat.44  carvint;s  on 
priceless  wfiods. 
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Do  not  believe  from  this  that  the  City  of  tlie  Kin^rs  lives  on  its 
historjL  It  is  a  city  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  past.  Trade  is 
active;  the  avenues  are  smoothly  paved  and  of  the  widest;  some  of 
the  new  streets  are  120  feet  in  width.  Lima’s  "olf  courses  are  e.xcel- 
lent.  Tennis  and  polo  are  popidar,  and  the  lu.xurious  country  club  is 
unexcelled. 

Mollendo,  southernmost  Peruvian  port  of  importance,  is  the  only 
city  havin"  rail  connections  into  southern  Peru.  These  run  to  Cuzco 
and  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca. 

From  Mollendo  the  train  climbs  the  Andes  to  Arequipa,  second 
city  of  Peru,  built  at  the  foot  of  snow-covered  Mount  Misti,  risin" 
19,000  feet  into  the  sky,  with  Chachani  and  Pichu-Pichu  standin" 
fruard  on  either  side.  Harvard  University  and  Arequipa,  Peru,  may 
seem  far  apart;  however,  the  two  are  closely  related,  for  so  clear  is 
the  air  at  Arequipa  that  the  univei*sitv  has  located  an  astronomical 
observatory  tliere.  This  has  grained  considerable  prominence  through 
discoveries  made  by  astronomers  connected  with  that  institution. 

From  Arequipa  the  train  proceeds  to  Juliaca,  at  one  time  traveling 
nearly  three  miles  above  sea  level.  From  Juliaca  the  line  turns 
north  and  descends  to  Cuzco,  located  in  a  valley  at  an  altitude  of 
11, .■)()()  feet. 

It  was  from  Cuzco  that  the  Inca  Emperors  ruled  their  enormous 
empire,  extending  from  Colombia  on  the  north  to  Chile  on  the  south. 
That  the  Incas  were  a  powerful  and  progressive  people  is  evidenced 
by  the  ruins  of  temples,  fortresses,  and  numerous  irrigation  works. 
The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  one  of  the  most  imposing  remains,  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  present  city.  The  climate  here  is  extremely  dry,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  rain  being  precipitated  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
.\ndes.  However,  the  Incas  remedied  this  condition  with  much 
labor  aiul  enginceihig  skill  through  their  irrigation  works,  and  many 
present-day  inhabitants  water  their  farms  l)v  the  handiwork  of  their 
proud  forefat liers. 

To  reach  Bolivia  from  the  ancient  Inca  capital,  it  is  necessary  to 
return  by  train  to  Juliaca  and  proceed  a  short  distance  farther  to 
Puno.  'Phis  is  a  Peruvian  port  on  Lake  Titicaca,  a  body  of  fresh 
water  over  100  miles  long  and  00  miles  wide.  Fnun  Puno  one  goes 
by  comfortable  steamer  100  miles  across  the  lake  to  (iuaqui,  in 
Bolivia. 

During  the  trip  across  Lake  'Piticaea  the  two  sacred  isles  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon  are  seen.  I’lutn  the  isle  of  the  Sun  may  be  seen  the 
rock,  most.  hallowe«l  s|)ot  of  the  Incas  where,  according  to  one  legend. 
Manco  (Vapae  an«l  his  wife,  childivn  of  the  Sun  and  founders  of  the 
Incan  monarchy,  were  set  upon  the  earth.  Upon  those  and  many 
other  islands  ruins  of  Incan  civilization  are  still  visible. 
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Traveling  westward  by  train  from  Guaqui,  La  Paz,  the  chief  city  of 
Bolivia,  hursts  into  view  with  startling  suddenness.  The  track 
draws  close  to  a  precipice,  and  La  Paz  is  seen  spread  out  1,000  feet 
below.  An  electric  trolley  is  taken  for  the  trip  into  the  city,  and  as  it 
winds  its  way  downward,  the  city  loses  its  toylike  appearance.  The 
streets  are  shining  channels,  for  it  is  the  law  that  each  house  must 
he  painted  once  a  year  and  the  street  in  front  swept  once  a  day. 
Llamas,  strange,  woolly  creatures,  smaller  cousins  to  the  camel,  and 
the  beasts  of  burden  of  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  highlands,  mav  he 
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Tower  of  the  Jesuits,  with  the  ('mo  fie  Polos!  dominatiitK  the  hiwkKToiinfl.  The  mines  in  the  vieinity  of 
this  pity  have  lieen  fametl  for  the  ifrfMiuction  of  silver  sim« 

seen  marching  everj’where  through  the  streets,  which  are  enlivened 
with  the  bright  colors  of  the  Indian  dress. 

Sunday  is  the  day  of  importance  in  La  Paz.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
Sabbath,  but  it  is  also  market  day,  which  means  much  more  than 
merely  buying  provisions.  ?2ach  Sunday  the  population  of  the  city 
is  swelled  by  hundreds  of  natives,  who  travel  25  and  even  50  miles  to 
display  their  products  and  barter  for  their  few  necessities. 

Not  only  are  the  people  partial  to  high  colors,  but  nature  herself  seems 
to  have  endowed  this  highland  country  with  brilliance.  In  the  market 
place  can  be  seen  yellow  com,  of  course,  but  rarely  does  one  see  blue, 
red,  and  black  com  such  as  that  displayed  in  the  markets  of  Bolivia. 
Red,  white,  pink,  and  yellow  potatoes  are  sold  by  the  “pile,”  for 
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scales  are  largely  an  unknown  quantity  to  the  Indian.  Bananas, 
oranges,  lemons,  apricots,  white  grapes  of  enormous  size,  tuna,  fruit 
of  the  cactus,  are  all  brought  to  town  by  the  natives  from  tropical 
regions  many  miles  distant. 

Far  older  than  the  Incan,  probably  the  most  ancient  civilization  of 
the  Americas,  is  that  of  the  prehistoric  race  which  once  held  sway  at 
Tiahuanaco,  not  far  from  La  Paz.  The  ruins  are  about  10  miles  from 
Lake  Titicaca,  hut  the  stone  piers  at  the  water’s  edge  indicate  that  the 
city  either  was  connected  with  the  lake  or  extended  to  its  shores. 
The  Ancient  city  occupied  hundreds  of  acres  over  which  are  now 
scattered  innumerable  carved  monoliths  weighing  many  tons.  A 
mysterx’  shrouded  by  scores  of  centuries  is  the  source  of  the  stones, 
for  to-day  there  are  no  quarries  for  long  distances  which  could  supply 
them  in  this  great  size. 

EnJ  route  by  train  from  La  Paz  to  Antofagasta,  one  of  Chile’s  prin¬ 
cipal  ports,  we  pass  through  Oruro,  the  Chicago  of  Bolivia  and  center 
of  tin  mining,  Bolivia’s  most  famous  industrA’. 

Chile  is  one  of  the  most  pecidiarly  shaped  countries  of  the  world. 
For  more  than  2,000  miles,  farther  than  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  it  extends  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  hounded  on 
the  east  by  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  and  for  1,500  miles  the 
Chilean  State  Railways  wind  through  the  center  of  the  country,  with 
rail  connections  to  more  than  two  dozen  seaports.  At  no  point  is  the 
country  more  than  250  miles  wide. 

Iquique,  about  230  miles  north  of  Antofagasta,  and  the  latter  city 
are,  respectively,  the  second  and  third  most  important  ports,  Iquique 
important  for  nitrate  and  its  l\v-product,  iodine,  and  Antofagasta  for 
nitrate  and  copper. 

Sailing  into  Valparaiso,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  the  passenger 
sees  a  beautiful  picture.  By  day,  before  entering  the  irregular  half¬ 
circle  of  the  harbor,  one  beholds  the  terraced  city  with  its  many 
beautiful  residences  against  a  range  of  mountains.  By  night,  from 
one  arm  of  the  harbor  to  the  other,  the  city  appears  as  an  endless 
chain  of  twinkling  lights  extending  far  up  into  the  hills,  many  of  the 
lights  seeming  to  hang  mysteriously  in  mid-air. 

A  short  ride  from  Valparaiso  is  Vina  del  Mar,  a  famous  seaside 
resort  and  a  city  in  itself,  visited  not  only  by  Chileans,  but  also  by 
many  people  from  distant  Argentina.  Here  is  offered  every  facility 
for  the  delight  of  the  vacation  seeker,  such  as  race  courses,  swimming 
pools,  club  houses,  and  golf  courses. 

Where  is  the  man  who  has  not  read  the  celebrated  story  of  Robinson 
C’rusoe,  and  as  a  hoy,  imagined  himself  on  a  desert  island,  clothed 
himself  with  skins  and  surrounded  himself  with  animals,  with  his  Man 
Friday  his  only  human  companion?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
few  youths  who  have  never  read  this  famous  piece  of  fiction,  hut  how 
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many  actually  know  the  location  of  the  island  which  was  the  scene  of 
Robinson  Crusoe’s  adventures? 

Geographically  known  as  M&s  a  Tierra,  but  much  more  famous  as 
“Robinson  Crusoe’s  Island,”  it  forms  part  of  the  Juan  Fem&ndez 
group,  which  is  about  30  hours  from  Valparaiso  by  boat.  Tourists 
may  still  visit  the  cave  in  which  Ale.xander  Selkirk,  the  prototype  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  lived  for  more  than  four  years  in  seclusion,  and  may 
climb  to  the  summit  of  El  Yunque,  where  for  all  those  lonely  months 
he  scanned  the  Pacific  for  sight  of  a  sail. 

Slightly  more  than  a  hundred  miles  inland  by  rail  from  Valparaiso 
is  Santiago,  capital  of  Chile  and  fourth  largest  city  of  South  America. 
Occupying  a  wide  plain,  it  has  for  a  background  the  snow-covered 
Andes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated  cities  of  the 
Continent.  Under  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  w'hen  the  mist  begins  to  rise,  the  peaks  of  the  Andes,  with  their 
mantles  of  snow  still  shining  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  seem  to  hover 
close  to  the  city,  producing  an  awe-inspiring  sight. 

The  National  Library  containing  the  famous  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts  on  American  colonial  historj*  presented  by  the  late 
Jos6  Toribio  Medina,  the  art  museum,  and  the  university  are  among 
the  leading  cultural  institutions.  La  Moneda,  the  president’s  palace, 
dates  from  colonial  times.  It  is  an  enormous  building,  covering  an 
entire  block  and  having  several  patios. 

The  journey  by  rail  or  water  from  Chile  to  Argentina  is  one  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Ijeaving  Valparaiso  by  water,  the  ship  proceeds 
southward,  threading  its  way  among  the  mountainous  islets,  the 
entire  voyage  to  Buenos  Aires  taking  two  weeks  or  slightly  less. 
The  most  exciting  part  is  the  trip  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Even  now  with  steam  and  motor  ships,  the  passage  is  nuide  with 
utmost  care,  for  the  treacherous,  changing  currents  arc  strong,  and 
there  is  an  ever-present  danger  of  hidden  reefs.  Imagine  the  trials 
of  Magellan  with  his  tiny  caravels,  and  the  courage  of  the  skippers 
of  the  clipper  ships,  who  made  the  passage  time  and  again  without 
mishap.  On  the  voyage  to  Buenos  Aires  there  is  usually  only  one 
call,  which  is  at  Magallanes,  southernmost  port  of  C'hile,  formerly 
known  as  Punta  Arenas  but  now  renamed  for  the  intrejiid  Por¬ 
tuguese  navigator. 

The  trip  by  rail  from  Santiago  to  Buenos  Aires  over  the  famous 
Transandine  Railway  is  an  event  equally  stimulating,  although  the 
entire  journey  last.s  less  than  40  hours.  The  ('hilean  State  Railways 
extend  to  I»s  Andes,  which  is  quickly  reached,  since  Chile  is  a  narrow 
country.  From  Ijos  Andes,  the  narrow-gage  road  of  the  Chih*an 
Transandine  Line  goes  on  to  the  Chilean  frontier.  From  Portillo 
to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  at  the  backbone  of  the  Cordilleras  one 
encounters  along  the  way  some  of  the  most  stupendous  scenery  of  the 
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world.  Flowers  of  every  brilliant  hue  interspersed  with  cactus  brighten 
the  rough  countryside.  This  gradually  gives  way  to  towering,  pointed 
piles  of  rock  rising  thousands  of  feet  into  the  heavens.  First  the  peaks 
are  snow-covered,  then  entire  mountains  are  mantled  in  white,  and  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  mighty  Acongagua,  highest  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  sheathed  in  a  mantle  of  spotless  white.  At 
an  altitude  of  almost  10,500  feet,  the  train  enters  a  tunnel  nearly 
2  miles  long,  approximately  bisected  by  the  frontier  between  Chile 
and  Argentina,  while  overhead  the  mountain  extends  skyward  for 
another  3,000  feet. 


THE  STRAITS  OK  .MAOELI.AN 

The  voyHKe  from  ValpHraisti  to  liueno^  Aires  is  a  ihrillinK  e\|ierien(e  for  even  the  inveterate  traveler 


The  train  then  descends  to  Puente  del  Inca  in  Argentina.  From 
here  e.xcursions  are  made  by  many  travelers  to  the  famous  statue  of 
the  C'hrist  of  the  Andes  atop  La  Cumbre  Pass  on  the  Argentine- 
(’hilean  frontier.  It  was  unveiled  in  1004,  and  bears  tbe  inscription 
in  Spanish,  “Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  into  dust  than  the 
peoples  of  Argentina  and  ('Idle  break  the  peace  which  they  have 
sworn  to  maintain  at  the  feet  of  C’hrist  the  Redeemer.” 

Following  the  Tupungato  Valley  toward  Mendoza,  the  train  con¬ 
tinues  to  descend.  In  shar|)  contrast  to  the  beautiful  C'hilean  land¬ 
scape,  the  country  is  at  first  rocky  and  barren,  because  of  the  absence 
of  rainfall,  the  clouds  from  the  Pacific  striking  the  cool  C'hilean  slopes 
of  the  Andes  and  depositing  their  moisture  there.  Finally  the  train 
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emerges  from  the  foothills  and  travels  through  the  lovely  Mendoza 
Valley,  and  on  arriving  at  the  city  bearing  that  name  broad-gage 
trains  are  resumed.  More  than  600  miles  wes  t  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  city 
of  Mendoza  has  over  70,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  valleys  of  the  country.  For  miles  around  may  be 
seen  vineyards  and  orchards.  Wine  making  is  an  important  industry. 

Of  less  world  fame,  perhaps,  than  Napoleon’s  crossing  of  the  Alps, 
but  a  more  arduous  and  difficult  task,  was  Gen.  San  Martin’s  crossing 
of  the  Andes  in  1817  to  aid  the  Chileans  in  their  fight  for  freedom. 
Here  at  Mendoza  is  a  statue  of  the  general  to  commemorate  the  feat. 


Photf^craph  liy  Arthur  Bmirr 

A  SECTIO.N  OK  THE  PORT  OF  BUENOS  AIKES 
The  httrltur  ulways  presents  a  siene  of  gretit  activity 


From  Mendoza  the  train  speeds  eastward  toward  Buenos  Aires, 
passing  through  the  pampas,  cattle  country  and  “bread  basket”  of 
Argentina.  From  the  train  glimpses  may  he  caught  of  the  gauchos, 
swarthy  cowboys  of  Argentina,  as  much  at  home  on  a  horse  as  any¬ 
one  in  the  world. 

Finally  the  train  arrives  in  Buenos  Aires,  largest  city  of  South 
America  and  sixth  largest  of  the  world,  a  city  which  has  increased 
from  300,()()()  in  1880  to  well  over  2,000,000  to-day,  and  above  all 
a  city  of  progress  and  of  the  future,  liuenos  Aires  is  older  than  any 
town  in  the  United  States,  for  it  was  founded  in  1536. 

It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  describe  in  a  few  lines  points  of  interest 
in  a  magnificent  city  such  as  Buenos  Aires.  The  main  artery  of 
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the  city  is  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  a  tree-lined  boulevard  120  feet 
wide  and  a  mile  in  lenfith,  with  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  at  one  end  and  the 
capitol  at  the  other.  A  visit  mi{j:ht  be  made  to  the  imposing  Bolsa 
de  Comercio,  seat  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Stock  Exchange,  which  has 
a  membership  of  over  5,000,  or  to  the  great  new  building  of  La 
Prensa,  one  of  the  city’s  newspapers,  notable  among  the  world’s  great 
dailies  not  only  for  its  excellent  news,  but  also  for  its  free  library, 
lectures,  classes,  and  welfare  service.  E-xcumons  might  be  taken  to 
any  or  all  of  the  six  museums,  which  specialize  in  subjects  ranging 
from  history  to  agriculture,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  Casa  Rosada  or 
Pink  House,  home  of  the  President,  should  not  be  missed.  The 
great  port,  of  admirable  construction,  offers  berths  to  many  of  the 
ships  of  the  world,  and  towering  grain  elevators,  electric  cranes,  and 
all  the  apparatus  of  modern  commerce  proclaim  the  importance  of 
Buenos  Aires  in  world  trade. 

If  the  traveler  is  interested  in  sports,  a  card  may  be  secured  to  one 
of  the  nine  golf  clubs  in  the  suburbs.  Tennis  courts  are  numerous, 
football  games  are  frequent,  and  the  visitor  has  opportunities  to  see 
polo  played  by  the  famous  Argentine  teams.  If  the  tourist  wishes 
to  learn  something  of  the  environs  of  Buenos  Aires,  he  may  visit  the 
numerous  seaside  resorts  and  suburbs.  But  a  few  miles  from  Buenos 
.Vires  is  El  Tigre,  famous  for  its  yacht  regattas  and  clubs,  while  a  short 
distance  by  train  from  the  city  is  Mar  del  Plata  with  its  delightful 
beaches. 

.Vsuncion,  cajiital  of  Paraguay,  is  easily  reached  in  three  and  a  half 
days  by  steamei’s  plying  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Parana,  or  the  journey 
may  be  made  in  somewhat  less  time  by  rail.  Located  far  from  other 
large  cities,  Asuncion  has  retained  much  of  the  Spanish  colonial 
atmosidiere;  it  is  old,  older  than  the  Argentine  capital,  for  from 
the  former  city  went  settlers  to  reestablish  Buenos  Aires.  Many 
of  the  buildings  and  private  residences  resemble  those  of  Spain.  The 
latter  are  often  of  unimposing  exterior  but  have  attractive  and  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished  interiors  with  charming  patios  where  fountains  play, 
( )range  blossoms  and  roses  are  everywhere  in  .Vsuncion. 

The  Kails  of  Iguazu  — what  iloes  this  phrase  mean  to  the  reader? 
'Po  few  does  it  lu'ing  to  mind  the  thrilling  spectacle  of  the  gn'at 
cataracts  of  (be  Iguazu  in  the  midst  of  the  virgin  jungle,  far  to  the 
east  of  .Vsuncion,  on  the  boundary  between  .Vrgentina  and  Brazil. 
On  «lescending  the  Paraguay,  a  side  trip  l>y  steamer  may  be  made  to 
the  Kails,  which  are  on  a  tributary  of  the  Parana.  Kivm  Asuncion 
it  is  maa'ssary  to  go  by  boat  tlown  the  Paraguay  Uiver  to  its  con- 
lluence  with  the  Parana,  aiul  thence  up  the  latter  to  the  Iguazu. 
lligluM-  than  Niagara,  nearly  two  miles  wi»le,  the  Kails  of  Iguazu 
are  supreme. 


rONKTITCTION'  I'LA/.A,  ASI  NCION,  1*AI{A(H  AA' 

In  the  («nter  of  the  phizii  is  »  monument  oimmeimiriitinK  tlie  mtoption  of  the  (^institution 


En  route  by  rail  from  Asuncion  to  Montevideo,  capital  of  Uruguay, 
the  road  passes  through  some  of  Paraguay’s  richest  agricultural  regions. 
Villarrica,  the  first  important  city  reached,  is  a  center  for  farming  and 
cattle  raising.  On  the  border  between  Paraguay  and  Argentina  the 
train  stops  at  Encamacion,  where  a  ferry  must  be  taken  to  cross  the 
Parana  to  Posadas  on  the  Argentine  frontier.  From  Encamacion 
are  shipped  great  quantities  of  tobacco,  hides,  timber,  and  mate.  The 
latter  product, often  known  as  “Paraguayan  tea,”  replaces  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee  in  many  localities  of  South  America. 

From  Posadas  in  Argentina  the  train  travels  southward,  following 
the  course  of  the  Uruguay  River.  At  Concordia  the  journey  through 


Argentina  is  ended,  as  the  Uruguay  River  is  crossed  to  Salto,  an  impor¬ 
tant  agricultural  and  cattle  market  and  rail  center  of  Uruguay. 

I’riiguay,  smallest  of  the  South  American  Republics,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  progre.ssive,  has  been  favored  with  a  rich 
soil.  Nature  has  carved  for  her  many  inviting  harbors,  and  through¬ 
out  her  country  l.’ruguay  has  been  l)lessed  with  numerous  streams 
and  an  even,  temperate  climate  for  her  highly  productive  lands. 
Practically  hO  per  cent  of  the,  country  is  devoted  to  cattle  and  sheep 
raising;  there  are  apjiroximately  10,000,000  cattle  and  20,000,000 
sheep  within  her  borders,  or  about  5  cattle  and  10  sheep  for  every  one 
of  her  2,(K)0,0tM)  inhabitants. 
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LAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT  FOR  THE  TOURIST  1107 

Montevideo,  the  handsome,  modern  capital  wliose  population  is 
about  one-third  that  of  the  entire  country,  is  located  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  and  is  the  nucleus  around  which  center  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
Near  Montevideo  are  located  many  of  the  packing;  plants  where  cattle 
and  sheep  are  killed  and  prepared  for  shipment,  and  to  Montevideo 
come  the  vast  majority  of  products  from  the  interior  to  he  exported. 

Busy  as  the  city  is,  Montevideo  has  well  provided  iteelf  with  facili¬ 
ties  for  play  and  enjoyment.  The  Prado  is  one  of  its  delightful  parks, 
sprinkled  with  shady  walks,  cool  lakes  and  lagoons,  with  rolling  expanses 
of  precisely  kept  lawns.  Here  is  a  variety  of  flowers  never  imag- 


A  VARTI AI.  VIKW  OK  MONTKVIDKO.  I  Kl  Ol  AY 

('im!i|iicuous  in  tliis  nir  vit>w  nre  llie  Kluzn  ile  In  liuleiieiiitem-in.  with  the  statue  of  Oeneral  Artit;;i.s.  the 
national  hero,  atul  the  city’s  highest  structure,  the  Savola  ollice  huiUlinK 

ined,  and  the  roses!  More  than  SOO  varieties!  Visitors  whose  desires 
turn  to  bathing  need  go  no  farther  than  the  MontevidtH)  suburbs, 
lios  Pocitos,  Ramirez,  aiul  C’arrasco  Beaches,  which  are  only  three  of 
tlie  many  surrounding  the  capital,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  West  Indies.  We  have  visited 
(Vntral  .Vmerica.  We  have  glanced  at  the  countries  of  the  Carih- 
hean.  We  have  sailed  tlown  the  west  coast  of  St>uth  America  and 
snatcherl  a  glimpse  of  the  southernmost  countries  of  this  hemisphert'. 
We  are  homeward  houml,  with  thousands  of  miles  of  sailing  to  the 
north  before  crossing  the  Kipiator,  and  now  we  shall  visit  a  country 


of  Pan  Atfi^icari  Airwaya 


lUO  l)K  JANKiKO,  KItOM  COKCOVA DO 
OiiB  lit  Itii!  world’s  muxriifkt'rit  vlows 
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larger  in  area  than  the  United  States,  a  nation  destined  to  take  an 
increasingly  important  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Four-fifths  the  size  of  Europe,  Brazil  has  stupendous  riches.  Into 
one  of  her  states  (ireat  Britain  could  be  dropped  five  times,  with  room 
to  spare.  The  Amazon  River,  almost  3,500  miles  in  length,  fed  by 
more  than  a  thousand  large  tributaries,  flows  the  entire  width  of  the 
country  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  a  volume  of  water  four  times 
that  of  the  Mississippi.  Within  Brazil’s  borders  there  are  a  soil 
and  climate  suitable  for  growing  almost  everj'  conceivable  crop, 
from  coffee  to  corn.  Her  mineral  resources  are  prodigious  in  both 
volume  and  varietj'.  Her  iron  deposits  are  said  to  be  among  the 
greatest  of  the  world. 

Did  you  have  a  cup  of  coffee  this  morning?  If  you  did,  there  are 
seven  chances  out  of  ten  that  it  came  from  Brazil,  and  it  was  probably 
shipped  from  Santos,  greatest  coffee  port  of  tbe  world.  Day  in  and 
day  out,  there  is  ceaseless  activity  in  loading  coffee  for  e.xport.  Some 
is  loaded  by  band,  a  tireless  chain  of  men  trotting  up  the  gangplank 
with  the  132-pound  bags,  depositing  them,  and  trotting  back  for  more; 
and  some  is  loaded  by  an  endless  belt,  thousands  of  bags  going  aboard 
each  hour. 

The  center  of  the  land  of  plenty  where  this  vast  crop  originates  is 
Sao  Paulo,  about  three  hours  inlatid  by  motor  or  train,  through 
jungle  laden  with  orchids.  Sao  Paulo  contributes  largely  to  Brazilian 
commerce  and  industry.  It  closely  resend)les  the  ••ities  of  the  United 
States,  with  modern,  wide  streets,  and  eflicient  transportation  services. 
The  commercial  section  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  15,  20,  and  25 
story  modern  buildings,  smart  shops  and  stores  with  attractive 
window  displays. 

The  .Vvenida  Paulista,  lined  with  beautiful  buildings,  presents  an 
imposing  sight.  The  Municiiial  Theater  with  its  seven  floors  seats 
more  than  2,000  people.  The  Y|)iranga  Museum  is  filled  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  Brazilian  art  and  relics  of  history.  Throughout  the  city 
may  be  seen  tbe  palatial  mansions  of  th<*  greatest  coffee  growers  of 
the  world. 

I  Bj’  various  mochuii  means  of  transportation,  tfie  traveler  may  go 

from  Sao  Paulo,  commen'ial  c<‘nter  of  Brazil,  to  Rio  de  daneiro.  Fed¬ 
eral  capital,  pride  of  Brazil,  ami  the  most  pictur(‘s(|uely  situated  port 
in  the  w«)rld,  bar  nom*.  One  may  go  by  motor  ami  arrive  before  the 
train  which  left  Sa,(»  l*aulo  at  the  same  hour.  One  may  go  by  plane 
and  arrive  l»efore  either.  But  only  l»y  boat  does  om*  see  Rio  as  it 
should  l»e  seen  for  the  first  time. 

As  the  ship  passes  through  the  narntw  straits  into  (luaiiabara  Baiy, 
the  traveler  knows  not  where  to  look.  Probably  the  first  height  t»> 
imi)ress  the  traveh^r  is  Pilo  de  .Vssucar  (Sugar  Eoaf  Mountain),  nature’s 
thousand-foot  granite  monument  to  indicate  that  Rio  is  at  hand. 
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Behind  the  city  the  mountains  have  gathered  close  for  its  protection, 
and  above  all  towers  Coroovado  (the  Hunchback),  who  at  night  rears 
his  mighty  hump,  a  silent,  black,  and  ever-watchful  guardian. 

No  description  of  Rio  can  adequately  depict  her  charms.  Her 
location  is  superb.  Her  buildings  are  among  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  world.  Her  avenues  are  spacious  and  beautiful.  At  Copacahana 
and  Flamengo  Beaches  one  finds  pleasure  and  enjoyment  reigning 
supreme,  and  from  the  heights  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  Corcovado  one 
sees  views  never  to  be  forgotten.  Excursions  unique  for  beauty  may 
be  taken  from  Rio,  including  the  drive  over  a  masterpiece  of  highway 
engineering  to  Petropolis,  from  where  one  sees  fair  Rio  far  below  us 
in  her  beautiful  setting.  Chapters  and  even  books  may  be  written 
to  give  the  storj*  of  the  city,  but  to  know  Rio  one  must  go  there. 

In  and  between  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  every 
mode  of  transportation  has  been  improved  during  the  past  few  years. 
Many  highways  connecting  the  countries,  and  within  the  republics 
themselves,  have  been  constructed.  New  rail  routes  have  been  com- 
pleted.  One  may  now  travel  by  boat  from  New  York  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  12  days,  to  Buenos  Aires  in  17,  and  from  New  York  to 
Valparaiso  in  16,  stopping  at  the  principal  ports  en  route.  But  the 
greatest  advance  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  aviation,  a  method  of 
transportation  eminently  adapted  to  Latin  America,  where  construc¬ 
tion  of  railroads  and  highways  is  costly  owing  to  the  difficult  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  land.  The  .South  American  Continent  is  now  practically 
encircled  by  regular  air  services.  From  the  United  States  to  Mexico 
and  Central  America  planes  fly  on  schedules  as  carefully  maintained 
as  those  of  trains,  and  the  West  Indies  form  an  important  link  in  the 
air  route  between  the  United  States  and  the  east  coast  of  South 
.\merica.  There  are  to-day  approximately  a  score  of  air  services 
operating  in  and  to  Latin  America,  and  with  these  facilities,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  water,  rail,  and  highway,  the  bonds  of  friendship 
uniting  the  American  Republics  are  being  steadily  strengthened. 

The  CohimhuH  Afemorial  Library  oj  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
axailable  jor  jree  distribution  a  limited  supply  oj  a  bibliography  jor 
travelers  an/l  students.  This  is  entitled  Selected  List  oj  Hooks  on  Ijitin 
America,  Hibiiographic  Series  A’o.  4  {mimeographed). 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  SEPTEMBER  5,  1931 


Subject 

Date 

.\uthor 

ARGENTINA 

1931 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ended  June  30, 

July  10 

Raymond  Davis,  consul  at 

r-.31. 

> 

Rosario. 

Restriction  of  use  of  postal  cards . 

July  18  1 

.\.  M.  Warren,  consul  at  Buenos 

Aires. 

Inauguration  of  terminai  grain  elevator  at  Rosario _ 

July  21 

Raymond  Davis,  consul  at 

Rosario. 

Argentine  export  taxes  for  the  month  of  August,  1931 . 

.\ug.  1 

A.  M.  Warren,  consul  at  Buenos 
.\ires. 

BOUVIA 

Kxcerpt  from  reiwrt  on  the  general  conditions  prevailing  in 

June  25 

Chargf  d’alTaires,  La  Piu. 

Bolivia  for  the  periml  May  16  to  June  15,  1931. 

BRAZIL 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  the  Santos  Consular 
Distric  t,  (|uarter  ended  June  30,  1931. 

July  18 

.\rlhur  O.  Parsloe,  vice  consul  at 

Santos. 

Kxcerpt  from  review  of  cximmerce  and  industries,  cjuarter 
ended  June  30,  1!)31.  (liCgislative  changes— State  laws.) 

July  23 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  gemr.il 
at  Sao  Paulo. 

ColTee  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  quarter  ended 
June  30,  I9:{|,  and  market  conditions  in  Rrazil. 

Aug.  6 

Samuel  T.  I>ee.  consul  general  at 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

CHILE 

Review  of  cximmerce  and  industries,  quarter  endetl  June  30. 
mu. 

July  22 

F!dward  B.  R;uid.  vice  consul  at 
.\ntofagasta. 

Watches  u.sed  by  railways  of  Chile . 

Aug.  7 

Thom.as  D.  Bowman,  consul 
general  at  Santiago. 

COLOMBIA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  <|uarter  ended  June  .10. 

mu. 

July  22 

KU  Taylor,  vw  wnsul  at  Carta« 

Translation  of  I.aw  SH  of  1931,  .\do|iting  a  Tlan  of  National 

July  29 

I,egation.  Colombia. 

Highways. 

Summaries  of  Law  9;i  of  July  9,  1931,  Promoting  the  Kxploita- 
tion  of  Forest  Prialucts. 

.... 

Do. 

C«»BTA  RICA 

Review  of  commerce'  and  industries,  ipiarter  ended  June  30. 

mu. 

July  12 

Thomas  J.  Maleady,  vice  consul 
at  Port  I.imon. 

Presidential  decren  of  July  2.V  mu.  amplifying  the  program 

July  2S 

legation.  San  Jixse. 

of  the  extraordinary  session  of  t'ongress. 

.\imual  reisirt  of  the  director  of  the  llanco  de  Costa  Rii'a... 

.  July  30 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 

San  Joee. 

Re|)ort  on  pure  colTee  law  of  Costa  Rica.  . . 

.  July  12 

IXv 

Costa  Rican  currenev  circulation  during  July,  1931  _ 

..  Aug.  H 

IXv 

nil 

( 
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Reports  received  to  September  5,  1931 — Continuod 


.Subject 

Date 

.\ut  hor 

ECUADOR 

Copy  of  "Kevistii  del  I)e|)artaniento  de  .Vftricultura  del 
Ecuador,”  March.  19:11. 

Excerpt  from  report  on  Keneral  (xintlition.s  prex'ailing  m 
Ecuador  during  June.  19:11. 

Production  of  Ecuadorean  i»etroleum  refineries  January- 
June.  1931.  1 

EL  S.XLV.XtHlR  1 

i 

1931 

May  7 

July  1 

.\Ug.  4 

\Vm.  U.  Moreland,  jr.,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Ouayaipiil. 

I.egation,  Quito. 

Hixrold  l>.  ('him,  consul  general 
at  (iuayaquil. 

l^regislature  authorises  negotiation  for  niillion-<!olhtr  loan  ... 

Gt'ATKMAL.% 

July  22 

K.  P.  Latimer,  jr.,  vice  <xm.sul 
at  San  Salvador. 

Law  governing  the  use  of  (lox-ernnient  lands  _  .. 

.\ilg.  10 

l-egation,  (luatemala. 

HAITI 

Financial  forec-ast  for  the  month  of  July... . 

.\ug.  14 

I.egation,  Port  ati  1‘rince. 

HOXIHRAS 

Review  of  commerce  and  imlustnes,  <iuarler  ended  June  :10, 
1931. 

Do . 

July  20 

...do . 

Thomas  Wasson,  vice  consul 

at  Puerto  Cortes. 

Kenneth  .s.  Stout,  vice  consul  at 

MEXKO 

I'r<iiK)s;il  fur  est;ihlishment  <if  frw  |mrls 
VENtZI  KI.A 

lostHilation  of  fhil'lren’s  Mnspitiil  ... 

.N>w' su|ipr  radiostalion  inaiiiniMt«>l  f>y  thp  <i«VfrninPMl  iit 
•Marway. 


July  27  Milton  I’.  Thoniitson,  vice  con¬ 
sul  »t  Mexico  City. 

.\ii([.  .1  11.  von  Struve,  ixinsiil  iit 

('HTaixis. 

_do _  l,eiintion.  (’iiriiCiLS. 


1 


